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Armed Conflict Over Two-Thirds of World 


Since Signing of the Armistice in 1 


th IRTY-FIVE countrie about two-thirds of 
i orld land surface have been the 
I ars. revolts and revolutions in the 
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two decades, which statesmen 
ty years of peace,” there have 
daily battles on five of the world’s 
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i not tions crossed swords with 
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been tectBin 
ee undeciared wars are going on now— 
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t Score if insurrections, revolu- 
s and re ts have occurred in the past 
vears, to add to the total. 
O yap of the world in the pictogram 
t the po ne ge bloodshed areas of the 
since 1918 are shown in black. Signifi- 
of the world is shown in white. 
(s ( ( t on Page 10.) 
Armies in Europe hardly waited long enough 
( their breath after November 11, 1918, 
efore thev began to fight again at home or in 
Russia 
CLASH OF PHILOSOPHIES 
Most of the post-Armistice fighting repre- 
mpt of believers in new political 
pl es to seize power in the wake of the 
World War. 
Thus Red and White armies campaigned 
the Russian steppes and the _ bleak 
astes of Siberia, until the Communists finally 
triumphed. A Red Russian army invaded Po- 
( nd almost suceeeded in capturing War- 
ore it as beaten off. 
( ! Huw Austria and the Balkans 
pt by clashes between many brands of 
( t nd anti-Communists. Govern- 
S inged hands almost overnight in these 
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and Turks fought with Armen- 


yugosla 
nd Greeks, 

Dissatisfaction in “have-not” nations led to 
conflicts that have stained the map of the 

rid black in Africa and the Far East. 

italy’s recent conquest of Ethiopia has often 
Veen deseribed as the Italian reaction to “un- 
equal trealment” at the Versailles conference 

Lle. Japan’s invasion of Manchuria in 1931, 
the bombing of Shanghai in 1932 and now the 

neident”™ which has drawn Japanese troops 
into the heart of China have often been ex- 
cused as the expansion of a growing nation in 
search of raw materials. 

1 has often been broken in the past 
twenty vears by civil strife. 

For six years after 1920 rival Chinese gener- 
als fought among themselves for power, This 
gave wav in 1926 to guerilla warfare between 
Chinese Communists and Nationalists. 

An exhausting civil war, combining elements 
of civil strife with marks of would-be imper- 

ilism | “have-not” nations, continues into 
third vear in Spain. 
LATIN AMERICA’S CONFLICTS 

Though Latin America has had its share of 


wars, it has been better known during the last 


o decades for widespread civil strife. 

Political changes below the Rio Grande have 
usually been accompanied by Violence. Only 
three Latin Haiti, Co- 
lombia and Venezuela—have been undisturbed 
yy revolutions since the World War. And even 
three excepted countries have either had 


American countries 


these 
to contend with sporadie internal uprisings not 
called 


enough to be “revolutions,” or 


serious 


else have been engaged in periodic frontier 
varfare ith their neighbors 

South America’s most famous modern war 
vas the one recently ended between Bolivia 
ind Paraguay in the Gran Chaco. But, in ad- 
dition, there have been informal wars on the 
borders of Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador and 
basin 

Thus 45 nations have been battlefields since 
1918. Nations whose guns were temporarily 


stilled have fought with the economic weapons 


of tariff, tr 


One type of 


ade and currency control. 
conflict—world war—has been 
for twenty years. 
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—_mneet. 


Ns Sd THAT peace has been maintained in 
furope, why not peace between the Gov- 
ernment and industry in the United States? 
Such was the question raised by an Admin- 
istration spokesman last week at the Hyde 
Park White House. The President feels, it 
was declared, that friction between business 
and Government is a major hindrance to re- 
If only 
was asserted, can be replaced by cooperation 


covery. “economic saber rattling,” it 
and prices can be kept at reasonable levels 
then the fundamental soundness of the econ- 
omy will be expressed in a steady return to 
prosperity. 


ARMISTICE SOUGHT IN LABOR 

Peace also is being sought in another field. 
In a letter to President Green of the A. F. of 
L. at the organization’s annual convention in 
Houston, the President expressed the hope 
that every possible door be left open to bring 
an end to the conflict between the C. I. O. 
and the A. F. of L. 


President Green declared every “door will 
be left open” and forecast that the Federa- 
tion would approve a definite proposal from 
the Chief Executive to mediate the struggle 
with C. 1. O. 


But for the present there were no signs 
the spMt in labor would be amended. C. I. O. 
Chairman Lewis as part of his plans for per- 
development of his organization, 
called the first C. I. O. constitutional conven- 
tion to meet in Pittsburgh Nov. 14. 


manent 


With the convening of the Supreme Court 
on Oct. 3 Washington activity began to as- 
sume its normal fall and winter routine. 


Features of the first short session of the 
Court were Chief Justice Hughes’ eulogy for 
the late Associate Justice Benjamin N. Car- 
dozo, and postponement until Nov. 14 of ar- 
gument on the case in which the utilities 
are attacking constitutionality of the TVA. 

Nearby, the special fact-finding board ap- 
pointed by the President set in motion the 
mediation machinery which it is hoped will 
settle the dispute between the railroads and 


[Continued on Page. 3, Col. 1.] 
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OYEZ! OYEZ! 


Charles Evans Hughes, Chief Justice of the 

United States, shown in his automobile prior to 

setting out for the Supreme Court where he pre- 

sided at the tribunal’s opening for the 1938-39 
term. 
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“Sure cures” for the country’s ills 
gain headway. Money tinkering and 
pension ideas. 





N THE months that followed the panic days 
of early 1933, panaceas sold like hot cakes 
in official Washington. 

If prices seemed too low, the White House 
was easily sold on the idea of cutting a chunk of 
gold out of the dollar as a “sure-cure” method 
of forcing prices higher 

When unemployment persisted, a simple forced 


cut in hours of work looked like an easy way to * 


provide everybody with a job. If there was a 
surplus of farm products, why not swap a billion 
American dollars for thousands of tons of foreign 
silver, so foreigners would have dollars with 
which to buy this surplus? 

Easy solutions for the nation’s economic ills 
were grabbed up by Government for a time after 
1933. 


PANACEAS LOSE CASTE 

Then President Roosevelt cooled toward sure- 
cure methods. Dollar tinkering lost its pet anh Y 
Silver became an official bugaboo. One panacea 
after another lost caste at the White House. With 
recovery, panacea sales fell drastically. 

Now, however, a quick survey shows that 
ideas of the early 1933 days are all back 
again, reinforced by a whole new idea crop, 
as well, 

A group of cotton belt Senators proposes that 
the Treasury start to print money and continue 
to print money, against gold and silver supplies, 
until the price of cotton reaches 18 cents a pound. 
The price is now nine cents 

Along with that proposal goes one urged by 
Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Senator Pittman wants to trade American cotton 
for foreign silver at the ratio of ten pounds of 
cotton for one ounce of silver. Against the silver 
he would print dollars which then would’be used 
to pay farmers 12.9 cents a pound for the cotton 
that was swapped. 

The idea here is that foreigners would get cot- 
ton, the Government would get silver and cotton 
growers would get a higher price for their prod- 
uct, apparently without anybody losing anything. 
Just what foreigners would do with the added 
supplies of cotton or what the Treasury would do 
with new quantities of silver is an unanswered 
question. 


A NEW PENSION PLAN 


One more idea tack, and a relatively new one, 
grows from the old-age pension idea. 

Strong support is developing for a_ Bill 
in Congress to levy a two per cent tax on the 
gross income of every individual and busi- 
ness in the United States to raise at least 
seven billion dollars with which to pay pen- 
sions to all persons over sixty years of age. 
This is the modern version of the Townsend 
Old-Age Revolving Fund plan and is offered 
as a sure cure for all of the nation’s troubles. 
Then the President is being urged by one group 

of Congressmen to clip another .chunk of gold 
from the dollar. Another group is prepared to 
demand that the Federal Government, instead 
of borrowing money from the banks, use its cur- 
rency issuing power to print “non-interest-bear- 
ing notes” for use in paying bills when tax reve- 
nues are insufficient. 

The American Federation of Labor is after a 
law limiting the work week in industry to thirty 
hours. Strong demand is coming from rural 
regions for direct fixing of prices in agriculture. 


NEW IDEAS RESISTED 


Panaceas, in other words, are found to have 
revived in full vigor with the new depression. 
The White House is inclined to feel that the urge 
for panaceas will diminish with the return of 
better business. This time, instead of accepting 
sure-cure remedies, the President and his aides 
are resisting acceptance. 

The President’s advisers on economic subjects, 


however, do not hide the fact that they regard 
the many demands for new types of money tink- 
ering as symptomatit of a highly dangerous tend- 
ency. This tendency, they explain, is for the 
American people to regard dollars as end in 
themselves rather than as a medium.of exchanges 


to facilitate the distribution of goods that are 


produced by work 
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SPOUSE 


Pension Study—Farley and Wallace—A Job Lost— 


Cotton-Relief Problem—Resignatiom of Benes 


‘ 

President Roosevelt wanted the 
National Economic Committee to 
start its study before November. 
Senator O’Mahoney, chairman, 
felt it was better tq hold off, to 
avoid giving the stuly a political 
complexion, having~in mind the 
apptoaching elections. Leon 
Henderson, the directing econo- 
mist, also desired more time for 
preparation. 


x * 


Although name-calling contin- 
ues between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, business men hear that 
leaders in both groups are will- 
ing to mediate their differences 
if someone like President Roose- 
velt takes the initiative for medi- 
ation. ‘ 
x & 

Republican gestures toward 
Townsendites in New England 
have set the Administration to 
planning counter campaign 
moves. Treasury experts are 
working overtime analyzing old 
age pension plans bobbing up in 
many sections, The one conclu- 
sion so far drawn is that any plan 
to pay even as much as thirty dol- 
lars a month to those now past 
sixty years would require a huge 
increase in taxes. 


x* * * 


Advocates of American initiative 
toward a world disarmament con- 
ference are getting a cold shoul- 
der at the White House. The 
conviction there appears to be 





that the European “settlement” 
reenforced isolationist sentiment 
in this country. Policy is being 
based on willingness to cooper- 


ate, not initiate. 


x** * 


James A. Farley, Postmaster 
General and Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, 
had a hand in arranging for 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, to address the Dem- 
ocratic convention in Vermont. 
The step helped to class Mr. 
Wallace—a one-time Republican 
—as a confirmed Democrat. Some 
Wallace admirers are backing 
him for presidential nomination 


in 1940. 
x * * 


A remark made by Marshall R. 
Diggs, former Acting Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, in talking 
with a newspaper man was parti- 
ally responsible for the request 
for his resignation and a shift 
that brings a new viewpoint to 
Government policy on examining 
bank loans and investments. The 
remark was taken to mean that 
Mr. Diggs was out of sympathy 
with new rules and regulations 
about bank examinations, 


x * * 


AAA officials discover that they 
will have to exchange five or six 
bales of cotton with textile mills 
to get the equivalent of one bale 
of cotton in the form of shirts 
that can be distributed to the un- 
employed. Cotton in garments 
represents about one-fifth or less 


of the cost of the finished gar- 
ment. This introduces a hitch 
in latest plans to turn surplus 
cotton into garments to be given 
away to relief families. 


~x~* 


Resignation of President Ed- 
ouard Benes, of Czechoslovakia, 
caused no surprise at the Depart- 
ment of State. In fact, he had 
been expected to step out before 
he did in view of the prospective 
gearing of Czechoslovakian poli- 
cies to those of Germany in the 
future. 


Se ¢ ¢ 
Administration insiders assert 
that Jay Pierrepont Moffatt, 


chief of the Division of European 
Affairs at the Department of 
State, and Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 
former Assistant Secretary of 
State, had as much to do as any- 
one with the drafting of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's notes to foreign 
nations during the European 
crisis. 
xk 


International deals are taking 
place that involve both Spain and 
China, with totalitarian govern- 
ments in line to gain economic 
advantages in both areas if the 
deals finally produce results. 


x* * * 


The group of high New Deal off- 
cials, who engineered the at- 
tempted “purge” of conservative 
Democratic Senators, have been 
busy of late scanning the age rec- 
ords of past Presidents. The 


+ 





fact that Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State, will be 69 years old in 
1940 is back of their interest in 
presidential ages. No President 
in history has been that old on 
taking office. 


x~* 


Several months may elapse be- 
fore the Securites & Exchange 
Commission issues another order 
for “integration” of utility sys- 
tems under the Holding Company 
Act. The Commission expects 
the Act to be fully tested in the 
courts before its application is 
made general. 


x* «rt 


A hurry call for appropriations 
to bulwark administration of the 
Wage-Hour Act will go to the 
new Congress in January. Lack 
of funds is proving a handicap 
in building up an adequate staff 
at present. 


x~* 


Undercover plans are being 
drafted for new centralization 
in Washington of much broader 
controls over finance and over 
basic prices of raw materials and 
industrial products. 


x~* * 


The size and nature of Mexican 
imports from Germany is a sub- 
ject of private comment among 
interested officials. While the 
Nazi Government is importing 
oil from the properties expropri- 
ated by Mexico, it is sending 
over a wide variety of machinery. 
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mand. 


The “White House spokesman” is the medium 
formerly used by Presidents to lay their ideas 


anonymously before the public. 


Last week this agile alter ego, sired out of 
sagacity, utilized its forensic powers to tilt 
against labor’s bickerers and business’ bogies. 

Newspaper men breathed a sigh of relief years 
ago when President Calvin Coolidge laid the 
awkward ghost with a “passion for anonymity” 


during his last term. 


President Herbert 


During 


would be forthcoming. 


Roosevelt Plan 
Lifts Barriers 
For News Men 

clear 


White House to the public. 


three groups: 1, Quotations attributed directly 
to the President; 2, Background information 
which may be attributed indirectly to the Pres- 
ident; 3, “Off-the-record” comment which can 


ances for the press have been dovetailed into | 


news 


Hoover's 
White House press conferences consisted in the 
main of prepared statements and of questions 
which had to be written in advance, and then 
submitted with no guarantee that the answer 


not be used under any circumstances. 


tions, reporters last week found themselves 
mired in a host of awkward phrases, such as 
“Mr. Roosevelt was represented,” “Mr. Roose- 
velt was said to feel,” “A spokesman qualified 
in their efforts to present 
Presidential sentiment with regard to coopera- | 
industrial 


| 
| 
Accustomed to these relatively simple restric- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


” 


to speak said... 


tion replacing labor and 


rattling. 


On other topics of interest to the White 
House there was considerably less effort to 


check the source of information. 


Presumably the President had gone up to 
Hyde Park after a trying period of international 
affairs, in which his messages to the heads of 
foreign powers played no small part in checking 


Europe's sabre rattling. 
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THE GHOST OF THE 
LABORS TROUBLES . 


NACCUSTOMED as he is to public speak- + 
ing, the “White House spokesman” has re- 
appeared on the American scene via Hyde Park. 
It could not be accurately stated that the Ex- 
ecutive’s “shadow” was a return by popular de- 


term, 





professor and constant 
would be his week-end guest, he cautioned them 
not to speculate or see anything significant in the 
visit. Professor Frankfurter has been prominently 
mentioned for the vacancy on the Supreme Court. 





When President Roosevelt told newspaper men 

Since 1933, newspaper that Felix Frankfurter 
men have fairly reveled 
in the ease with which 
they have been able to 
from _ the 
Presidential utter- 


—Underwood & Underwood 


GUEST OF THE WEEE | An Unwanted 


(above) Harvard law 
White House adviser, 





sabre 


books. 


as the President is, 


Relaxation was apparently the theme of the 
week, although the President's eyes seemed to 
be equally divided between scanning the faces 
of visitors and the lofty timbered areas now be- 
ginning to flame with burning russets. 

Apparently the President has it all worked 
out on a scientific basis. 
whether they be politicians, governmental offi- 
cials or socialites, out motoring. 
spectful glances at nature’s handiwork there are 
mutual conversations about the state of the na- 
tion, the Democratic Party and those seemingly 
irrelevant topics which a year hence might sud- 
denly find themselves docketed into the statute 


The dove of peace which finally, albeit hesi- 
tantly, removed its gas mask, might have flut- 
tered over the rooftop at Hyde Park, but there 
was little it could learn from the President that 
would freeze it back into its accustomed pos- 
ture of serenity. As sincerely desirous of peace 
there 


He takes his visitors, 


station. 


men. 


Between re- 


| Guard for Our 
“First Lady” 


through New York, Mrs. Roosevelt, who travels 
without an armed escort, was flabbergasted to 
find a detective and 15 uniformed patrolmen 
awaiting her. Mrs, Roosevelt thought the whole 
affair “ridiculous.” 
wise and solemnly kept their eyes glued to her 
black hat and black suit as she strode from the 


“WHITE HOUSE SPOKESMAN’ .. . 
. . PEACE PLANS, SPY SCARES 


hood that he will take the initiative in convok- 
ing a world conference to reduce or limit arm- 
aments and to promote measures designed to 
outlaw bombing of civilian centers. 


That much correspondents gathered when 
they sought to draw the President out on a 
statement made by his Under Secretary of State 
Welles that this nation would enter such a co- 
operative program when the other world pow- 
ers dusted off the almost forgotten principles 
of international law and order. 


Three days later the President, after a visit 
| by Lamar Hardy, U. S. District Attorney for 
| New York, prosecuting a German spy case soon 
to reach the trial stage, revealed his concern 
over the foreign spy menace in this country. 
| His observation that present Federal machinery 
was inadequate indicated to informed observers 
that a special agency might be created to deal 
| with the problem. 


With the President 
thus sequestered at Hyde 
Park, the First Lady re- 
sumed her platform ap- 
pearances. Passing 


The escort thought other- 


The President, who earlier had made 


a brief stopover in New York while on his way 
up to Hyde Park, was provided with a body- 
guard of 22 detectives and 50 uniformed patrol- 


Not to be outdone by his absent family, the 
President at Hyde Park had the Duchess of 
Atholl as a luncheon guest. 
guests, there were none other than Dr. and 
Mrs. Felix Frankfurter, The Harvard professor 
has been prominently mentioned for the va- 


For the week-end 


cancy on the Supreme Court. 


seems little likeli- 


Grinning broadly, the President warned cor- 
respondents neither to speculate nor to see any- 
thing significant in the visit—a warning which, 
needless to say, was dismissed by correspond- 
ents, who, grinning just as broadly, began to 
speculate all the way to the telegraph office, 


DerREK Fox 








—Harris & Ewing 
PENSION PROPOSAL 
“$30-EVERY-MONTH—PLUS” 


Senator Theodore G. Bilbo, of Mississippi, in- 
tends to introduce a bill at the next session of 
Congress providing for a $30-a-month old-age 
pension contribution by the Federal Government 
regardless of how much is put up by the States. 
The Federal Government's top is now $15. 





Mecesqrain + 
New Model Bureaus; 
A Test Under Way 





Stream-lining a governmental de- 
partment. Agriculture goes modern. 
A sample of reorganization. 





GLIMPSE of what President Roosevelt had in 

mind when he asked Congress to delegate 
to him authority to modernize and stream-line 
the Federal government now is provided by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, using 
authority given to him from time ‘to time by 
Congress, is turning his vast department upside 
down, reshuffling its organization along func- 
tional lines that long have been used by the big- 
gest modern corporations. 

The object is to enable the National Govern- 
ment to regulate and to control and to plan for 
the largest single American industry—one with 
six million individual producing units—without 
the delays and inefficiency of much govern- 
mental operation 

This reorganization is coming at a time when 
farmers in many regions are raising cries over 
the functioning of the new Agricultural Adjust- 
ment program 

Once completed, the stream-lining of the 

Department of. Agriculture will leave the Na- 
tional Government equipped with a piece of 
coordinated machinery that can be brought 
quickly to bear on any of the problems that 
farmers convince Congress the Government 
should try to solve. 

Responsible for the successful operation of this 
machinery is the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Under the Secretary, first of all, is to be a 
reorganized Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This bureau will be charged with over-all plan- 
ning for the agricultural industry. It now pos- 
sesses a fact-gathering and fact-interpreting ma- 
chinery that covers the earth. Its connections 
run to every College of Agriculture and to every 
county in the land through the agricultural ex- 
tension service. The BAE in the past has had 
a few tie-ins with the remainder of the farm 
programs and many of officials have been 
unfriendly to those programs 


NEW STATUS OF AAA 

All of that is changed with the appointment 
of Howard R. Tolley, until now the AAA Adminis- 
trator, to take charge of the reorganized Bureau. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
with its crop contro] programs, now becomes just 
one of four divisions to carry out the plans as 
worked out by the Bureau of Agricultura] Eco- 
nomics. The AAA will continue to handle the 
$700,000,000 in subsidies used to control produc- 
tion of major crops. It deals direetly with nearly 
4,000,000 farmers in an effort to solve a big part 
of the problem of price and farm income 

A second of the four divisions is to be that 
of marketing. This, like the AAA, is highly 
important. Here are to be administered the 
marketing agreements in milk and fruit and 
vegetables. 

The country’s new wheat dumping program is 
to be executed by this division. So, too, is its 
large and growing program of buying farm sur- 
pluses and distributing those surpluses to the 
unemployed. In this division will lie the regu- 
lation of commodity exchanges and of the na- 
tion’s stockyards, 

Then there is a third big division that will de- 
vote its attention to land use. This division will 
retire sub-marginal land from cultivation. It will 
endeavor to rehabilitate destitute farmers and 
will be responsible for administering the law 
under which the Government is making farm 
owners out of farm tenants. 


ELIMINATION OF RED TAPE 


The fourth division is that of research. Here 
a vast field of operations is carried on. Re- 
search now is to be broadened with the creation 
of four regiona)] laboratories to deveiop new 
uses for farm products. 

In this set-up, the Department of Agriculture 
seeks to end the overlapping of functions, the 
antagonism, much of the red tape and some of 
the slowness of a huge bureaucracy that, has 
characterized the old-type organization of Gov- 
ernment departments that, like Topsy, have just 


“growed.” 
Soon the country can look at one departmental 
reorganization ani see whether it wants Congress 


to approve others 
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—— _  Kecusgranae ECONOMIC “SABER RATTLING’. 
GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, LABOR TRUCE A GOAL 
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Aftermath of the European 


crisis was apparent in continued © 
receipts of foreign gold, shipped + OM OVHKOW + 
here for safekeeping when it . 
seemed war was imminent. 
Gold imports for the week [Continued from Page 1.] + now is obscure may be cleared 
up to define more definitely em- 
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to preparation for future war. | 
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New York Chicago will be an active year for in- 
dustry and for trade. 


Agriculture will get important 
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he Question 


Frank L. Polk 


New York City; Counselor, 
Department of State 1915-19; 
Under Secretary of State 1919-20; 
Member, American Delegation to 
Peace Conference 1919, 


answers: 

HESITATE to express any opinion 

on foreign affairs in answer to 
your questions. I think I can go so 
far as to say that I do believe that 
the European crisis could have been 
prevented by agreement as provided 
by Article 19 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

I also feel that a conference should 
be called for the outlawry of war 
and the control of the sale and ex- 
port of war munitions, but I do not 
think that this is just the moment 
to do it. I do not believe that this 
country should make the suggestion 
unless we were advised by the Eu- 
ropean governments that such a 
suggestion would meet with a favor- 
able response. 


Frederic R. Coudert 


New York City; Special Assistant 
to Attorney General 1913-14; 
Legal Adviser, British Embassy, 
1915-20; Author of Articles on 
International Law, 


answers: 

(By Telegraph) 

NSWERING the first question, it 

is impossible to dogmatize as to 
what would have happened but the 
attempt to maintain by force the 
Versailles arrangements was wholly 
incompatible with growing German 
Strength. 

If territorial changes cannot take 
place with some reference to chang- 
ing national strength, war becomes 
inevitable. 

In order to preserve future peace 
the treaties will have to undergo 
further modification and Germany’s 
power and national feelings justly 
appraised and fully respected. 

As to the second question, the mo- 
ment has not arrived for a Peace 
Conference, and the outlawing of im- 
plements of war, while war _ spirit 
exists, is utterly futile. 

France, Great Britain, Italy and 
Germany in harmonious concert 
could save the peace of Europe and 
reestablish an equilibrium that might 
endure for many years. The horror 
of war, just demonstrated by the 
people of all nations, might enable 
the statesmen to accomplish this 
greatest result. 





Edward S. Corwin 


Professor of Jurisprudence, 
Princeton University; Former 
President, American Political 
Science Association, 


answers: 


NY answer to your first question 


must be highly speculative. Per- 
sonally, I agree with Winston 


Churchill’s statement: “Hitler’s suc- 
cess, and, indeed, his survival as a 
political force would not have been 
possible but for the lethargy and 
folly of the French and British gov- 
prom Toa Since the War and espe- 
cially in the last three years”, that 


Do World Conditions Today Demand 
Change in Present Neutrality Law? 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
WILLIAM R. CASTLE 





is, 1932-1935, 
ries,” p. 226.) 

As to your second question, I think 
nothing could be sillier than for the 
United States to take the initiative 
in calling such a conference at the 
present time. 


(“Great Contempora- 


} 
} 


Josephine Schain 
New York City; Chairman, 
National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War, 


answers: 
i grerg~ ecg something could 
have been accomplished in the 


way of revision of treaties relative 
to the European situation if there 
had been a real desire on the part 
of the countries concerned to use all 
cf the machinery of the League of 
Nations. The Turkish government 
was able two years ago to get a re- 


vision of the treaties which placed 
restrictions on the Dardanelles 
Peaceful change was accomplished 


in that case 
There has been adequate machin- 


ery through which the problems 
might have been solved, granting 
there had been the will. 


It seems to me that any peace con- 
ference called should be on a broader 
basis than the one you suggest. I 
think that this is the psychological 
moment to begin sounding out all 
the powers with regard to some sort 
of an international conference. The 
longer things are allowed to drift, 
the worse they are going to become. 


‘ 


Harry F. Ward 


New York City; Professor of 
Christian Ethics, Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary; Chairman, 
American League for Peace and 
Democracy, 
answers: 
Y answers to your questions are 
M as follows: 
1.—Yes, if the proposal had been 
made early enough and accompanied 
by a sufficient demonstration that 
any attempt to revive the treaties by 
force would be jointly by 
those who believe in the democratic 
method 


resisted 


the calling of a world 

Washington by the 
President to consider the whole 
question of ways and means to 
avoid and prevent war. 


2.—I favor 
conference in 
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* William R. Castle 


Washington, D. C.; Chief, Division 
of Western Europe Affairs, De- 
partment of State, 1921-27; Un- 
der Secretary of State, 1931-33, 


answers: 
yg ANSWER to your first question, 

I am inclined to believe with Mr. 
Chamberlain that if Article XIX of 
the Covenant of the League coulu 
have been invoked long ago the crisis 
in Europe might have been avoided 

There is no doubt of the gross i 
justices of the Versailles Treaty, nor 
can it be denied that the League side- 
stepped its obligation to look into 
these injustices when requested to do 
so. As one example of injustice, the 
Sudetenland, inhabited only by Ger- 
mans, should never have been 
signed to Czechoslovakia. I remem- 
ber that we said at the time, in the 
Department of State, that .it would 
probably mean war within twenty 
years. 

There were many other serious in- 
perhaps inevitable at the 
time but all theoretically capable of 
rectification if the League of Nations 
had had courage to tackle such prob- 
lems. 

I am afraid that it may be im- 
pertinent, however, for Americans to 
discuss this matter since it is im- 
possible for us justly to estimate the 
possibility of taking up the different 
problems at any particular time 
without precipitating war. Injustice 
always means a growing rancor and 
the sooner it is removed the more 
chance there is for world peace. 

In answer to your second question, 
I may say that I should not favor the 
calling of such a conference as you 
Suggest at the present time, especi- 
ally by the United States. The time 
is not ripe. 

The Kellogg Pact pretty 
close to outlawing war and the Kel- 
logg Pact has been consistently ig- 
nored by its signatories 

I am not much interested in put- 
ting more smug promises on paper 
until there is some indication, some- 
where, that the nations will live up 
to their promises 

On the other hand, if Europe 
should feel that such a conference 
might be successful, and if it should 
be called by a European nation, I 
believe that the United States shoul 
take part. 


oO 


as- 


justices, 


comes 


Nicholas Roosevelt | 
New York City; Author; Attache, 
American Embassy at Paris 1914- 
16 and American Peace Commis- 
sion, 1919; Former Minister to | 
Hungary and Vice Governor of 
Philippines, 


answers: 
HE European might have 
been postponed if revision of the 
peace treaties by negotiation had 
been practicable to the extent that 


crisis 


the Germans and the Hungarians 
wanted. But there is no reason to 
believe that the succession states 


would have been able or willing to 
surrender as much territory as Ger- 
many and Hungary wanted. 
Furthermore, there is no indica- 
tion that such boundary rectifica- 
tions, which have been extorted as a 
result of the Munich settlement, will 
either satisfy Mr. Hitler or bring 
about a settlement in Europe. On 
the contrary, it seems almost certain 
that they will whet Hitler’s appetite 


N The United States News, Sept.+ mander and Chief of the Army and ¢ participating again in a foreign war. 


26 and Oct. 3, there were pre- 
sented expressions of views in an- 
swer to the QuestiOn of the Week: 

“Should the Neutrality Act be re- 

pealed? Amended? Left untouched? 
Would you favor giving the Presi- 
dent less discretionary power in in- 
voking terms of the Act? Should 
the ‘cash and carry’ clauses be re- 
tained?” 


Answer received too late for pub- | 


lication in those issues are presented 
herewith: 


REP. ANDREW J. MAY 
Democrat, of Kentucky; Chair- 
man, House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


N view of the tense situation in 
| Europe, I am glad to answer 
your questions. 

(1) For the present, I think the 
Neutrality Act sufficient to enable 
America to stay out of European 
complications, but if approaching 


events indicate that it is not, then I 
would favor strengthening it by nec- 
essary amendments. 

(2) I think the act, as written, con- 
fers upon the President ample power 
to deal with foreign nations 
view of his responsibilities as Com- 


and in 


' 


Navy I favor retention of the pres- 
ent powers by the President, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that Con- 
gress alone can declare war. 

(3) Yes, the “cash-and-carry’ 
clause should be retained. 


' 


By DR. JOHN A. LAPP 
Washington, D. C.; National 
Chairman, Keep America Out of 
War Congress. 


OUR survey of opinion on the 
Neutrality Act should prove ex- 
ceedingly useful at the present time 
when we are all wondering whether | 
we are going to repeat the now uni- 
versally conceded errors of 1917. 
That the Treaty of Versailles made | 
the ground fertile for Hitler and laid | 
the basis for the exaggerated na- | 
tionalism Which has cursed Europe 
ever since, seems to be well eStab- 
lished. If we had not in, it 
also seems probable that the war 
would have ended in a negotiated 
peace without victory,” and there 
would have been no such treaty. 
There is nothing indicate that 
the United States would not again 
simply complicate the problems of 
Europe rather than solve them, by | 


gone 


to 


The-Neutrality Act, it seems to me, 
should be amended to give the Presi- 
dent less discretion, since he has not 
applied the act in the Far East in 
spite of our aid to Japan by such 
treatment. Application of the act 
would mean a real notice to the world 
that our resources will not be used 
to arm the war makers. 


Since in a democracy the Presi- 
dent should not wield the power of 
war or peace, it seems to me that a 
committee of Congressmen should 
act as advisors on how to keep this 
country out of war, what arrange- 
ments will have to be made in our 
economic system in case of foreign 
war, and how to deal with the res: 
of the world so to reduce the | 
danger of war in specific foreign sit- | 
uations on international peace-time 
trade. 

A study of the effect on our neu- 
trality of the “cash and carry” clause 
is now being made by a committee 
of economists and international law- 
the Keep America Out ol 
War Congress. I am not certain 
what effect it would have. except 
that it would discriminate in favor 
of those powers having the stronger 
navies } 


as 


yers for 
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COULD LEAGUE OF NATIONS HAVE AVERTED CRISIS 


IN EUROPE BY 





| arises in the discussion of the recent partition of Czecho- 
| slovakia by agreement of the Four Powers. Prime Minister 


THE question whether the recent European crisis might 
have been averted by a revision of World War trea- 
ties years ago under the League of Nations Covenant | 


| Chamberlain told the British Parliament the crisis could have 


been avoided if the Covenant’s Article 19, for revision of | 


| treaties, had been put into operation as contemplated by 


possible.” 
Article 19 says: 


national conditions 


these questions: 





as so provided? 


friends of the Covenant, “instead of waiting until passions 
became so aroused that revision by agreement became im- 


“The (League) Assembly may 
from time to time advise the reconsideration by 
members of the League of treaties which have be- 
come inapplicable, and the consideration of inter- 
whose 
endanger the peace of the world.” 


| To obtain authoritative views, The United States News | 
asked a number of authorities on international problems 


1. Do you believe the European crisis could have 
been avoided by revision of treaties by agreement 


2. Would you favor the calling of a Peace Con- 
ference for outlawry of war and (or) a ban on sale 
| or export of war munitions? 


continuance might 





Many replies are from those who figured prominently in 


into the League of Nations. These include some officially 


| 
the discussions over the proposed entry of the United States | 
| 
| 


| 

| 
connected with the Government at the time. 
presented herewith. Others will appear later. 





NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 





and be productive of new and far- 
reaching unsettlement. 

As for calling ‘a peace conference 
for the outlawry of war, and 
banning the sale of war munitions, 
of what earthly use would conclu- 
Sions of such a conference be in a 
world in which force has triumphed 
se signally? 

Did the outlawing of crime put an 
end to gangsterism? Have laws for- 
bidding the sale of pistols and other 
weapons to private individuals in any 
way diminished the use of weapons 
by outlaws? 

The parallel to international af- 
fairs is You cannot outlaw 
war so long as aggressor nations be- 
lieve passionately that they will gain 
by war or threats of war. You can- 
not curb aggression by a general 
ban on the export of munitions. All 


(or) 


close. 


that you do in such a case is to pe- | 


nalize the country that has limited 
resources and help the country that 
is already well armed or has a well- 
developed industrial system adapted 
tc military needs. 

Under the circumstances, to calla 
conference to outlaw war and to ban 
shipment of munitions would be just 
about as likely to deter aggressor na- 
tions was the Kellogg-Briand 
pact. 


as 


Royal C. Johnson 
Washington, D. C.; Representative 
From South Dakota, 1915-33; 
First Chairman, House World 
War Veterans’ Legislation 
Committee, 


answers: 

Y REPLY to your first 
“No,” because, in 
none of the allied 


question 
my judg- 
countries 


i is 


ment, 


| would have made any revision of the 


| Versailles Treaty unless Germany 

had absolutely foreed the issue by 
force of arms. 

To your second question, would say 


that I do not favor the calling of any 
peace conference by the United 
first a peace agreement 
has made between Euro- 
pean nations whose fight this really 

and until the United States knows 
and has clearly defined its 


tions, 1f any if it 


been the 


objec- 


enters into any 
such peace conference or agreement 
The of Europe have 


broken every agreement made with 


countries 


| 





Answers are 


us in modern times and all we ever 
received from a peace treaty was the 
right to destroy our own ships. 

In any other dealings we have only 
managed to get our men killed and 
loan money which we will never get 
back. 


Spencer S. Wood 


Washington, D. C.; Rear Admiral, 
U.S.N., Retired; Member, 
General Board of the Navy, 
1914-1917, 


answers: 

N REPLY to your inquiries, I would 

give as my opinion that had the 
Versailles Treaty been revised before 
Hitler arrived on the scene he would 
never have been heard of, or, if ap- 
pearing, would not have achieved ths 
power he gradually assumed. 

In the present day, with conditions 
es they are, the calling of a Peace 
Conference for the purposes men- 
tioned would not only be useless but 
if an agreement were ever reached it 
would have no more weight with 
either Germany or Italy than the 





SPENCER S. WOOD 





“scrap of paper” we have heard so 
much about. 

In enlarging upon Question One, I 
would add that there are grave 
doubts in my mind that France 
would ever have agreed to a revision 
of the treaty in question and there- 
fore an attempt at any revision 
which might prove effective would be 
thwarted. 


Edwin M. Borchard 


New Haven, Conn.; Professor of 
Law, Yale University, since 1917; 
Assistant Solicitor, Department of 
State 1913-14; Technical Advisor, 
Conference on Codification of In- 
ternational Law 1930; Former Law 
Librarian of Congress, 


answers: 
NASMUCH as unanimity is re- 
quired to make Article 19 effective 


it seems practically impossible to 
make that article useful, for the 
State to be mutilated by cessions 


would hardly be likely to consent un- 
less the pressure were so great that 





HENRY P. FLETCHER 





the atmosphere for peaceful revision 
would have been lost. If Article 19 
is to be effective, the unanimity rule 
must I think be dropped 


The outlawry of war was neve! 
more remote than now The re- 
moval of the curse will not come 


by resolution, but if at all by creat- 
ing underlying conditions which 
make the resolution or treaty for out- 


lawry unnecessary. Whether it is 
now possible to recapture the psy- 
chology of appeasement which for 


20 years has been flouted is an open 
question 

Had the British Government acted 
twenty years ago along Chamber- 
lain’s present line, we should not 
face the problems that now confront 
the world 

I do not see what help a universal 
ban on the sale or export of war mu- 
nitions would afford. It would re- 
guire each nation to depend upon 
itself for a munition industry and 
might augment total 
manufactured 

Heretofore it 


the quantity 


has been thought 


humanitarian to let States buy what 


they needed at critical times, for 
otherwise weak nations would be at 
the complete mercy of the strong, 
without even an opportunity to de- 
fend themselves. 

Nevertheless, under the present 
political set-up I favor the continu- 
ation of the arms embargo on all 


belligerents as a United States policy 


Robert L. Owen 


Washington, D. C., Senator from 
Oklahoma, 1907-25; Chairman, 
Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee During World War, 


answers: 
NSWERING your 
- the 


have amended 


two question 


believe treaties could 


deen so under the 


League as to have prevented the 
settled at Munich 
favor calling a peace 
the outlawry wal 
and a ban on the export of war mu- 
nitions 

World peace now. depends on morai 
disarmament, the fundamental 
principles of honesty, unselfishness 
and good will with patient consulta 
tion between the great powers 

The three-hundred-mile 

~ 


dangerous crisis 
2. I would 


conference for of 


on 


an hour 


INVOKING TREATY—REVISION CLAUSE? 


| Henry P. Fletcher 


Greencastle, Pa.; Under Secretary 
of State 1921-22; American 
Ambassador to Belgium and to 
Italy, 1922-29, 


answers: 
BELIEVE the European crisis 
might have been avoided, or at 


least rendered less acute, by the re- 

vision of treaties which had become 

inapplicable, but I also think that 

such revision was practically impos- 

sible in the circumstances obtaining 
| since the Versailles Treaty. 

I do not favor the calling of a 
peace conference for the outlawry 
of war, etc., at this time. World con- 
ditions are not ripe for a move of 
this kind and may not be for a time. 


Several great powers remain dis- 
satisfied with the present political 


and economic set-up and their de- 
sires and ambitions, whether consid- 
ered legitimate or otherwise, must 
be taken into account before we can 
have that moral disarmament and 
general appeasement which must 
precede a successful conference. 

As long as responsible statesmen 
and the press of the various coun- 
tries, including our own, indulge in 
ideological polemics, recriminations 
and bitter personal criticism of the 


statesmen of other countries and 
their policies I see little chance for 
such an improvement of interna- 


tional relations‘as would justify the 
calling of a conference of this kind. 


Morris Sheppard 
Senator from Texas Since 1913; 
Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, 


answers: 
your first 


M answer to query is 
1 that, in my judgment, 


if each of 


e principal nations of the world 
had taken and continued mefmber- 
hip in the League of Nations, the 
revision of treaties could have been 
carried out and would have pre- 
vented the present crises. 

My answer to your second query 
is that until the Four Power Pact is 


given a chance to show what it can 


accomplish in the way of peace, the 


calling of a peace conference for the 
cutlawing of war would be inef- 
fectual, in my judgment. I have no 


opinion to express at this time with 
reference to munitions and war ma- 
Terlass. 
bombing plane, the mechanized ma- 
ials of war for wholesale destruc- 
tion of human life make it impera- 
tive the nations concretely e3- 
positive action 
The 
and the 
world. The truth can 
Stantly broadcasted throughout 
world and mobilize public opinion of 
the world 





} 
el 


that 
tablish peace by 
radio has 
opinion 

be in- 
the 


agreement 
world 


1rougn 





enang 


“d the 


oi the 


Only by obedience to the injunc- 
tion that men seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
world rise to establish 
throughout the world and the 
more abundant life f men. 


shall 


ness can tne 
peace 


yr all 


The Johnson Act: ls Amendment 
In Interest of Trade, Advisable? 


To the Question of 
“Should the Johnson Act be amended 


the 


to permit debtor nations credit to buy 


American products?” a number of 
replies were presented ‘Oct. 3) from 
leaders of thought in business and 


An 
received too 


the 


answer to 
late to 


symposium 


international affairs. 
that 
be included in 
week, follows: 


OSCAR JOHNSTON 
Scott, Miss.; President, Delta & 
Pine Land Company of Missis- 
sippi; former vice president, 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, 


question, 


[* MY judgment the original 

ment of the Johnson Act was un- 
wise, unsound and unnecessary “he 
enactment of that statute had a most 
unfortunate psychological effect I 
believe that should be uncondi- 
tionally repealed as an evidence of a 
wish cn the part of the United States 
and its nationals to engage in nor- 
mal international commerce, without 
discrimination as to any nation, be- 
cause, unfortunately, such nation 
may be indebted to the United States 
I do not believe that the Act should 
be amended. It should be repealed 
outright 


enact- 





I do not believe that the gold 
owned by this country should be 
used as a basis for credit to foreign 
nations who now lack cash with 


which to make immediate payments. 
I believe provisions for the extension 


Week— + of 


unaccompanied 
which will definitely 
possible for that credit to 


by provi- 
make it 
be liqui- 


credit 


s10NS 


dated are not sound. It is not eco- 
nomically sound to sell consumer 
,00ds, cotton, wheat, meat or other 
similar commodities upon credit 


terms which do not contemplate pay- 
ment 
the processing and marketing of the 
commodity 

The inability of industrial nations 
to buy and pay for American agri- 
cultural commodities is occasioned 
by lack of available dollar exchange. 
The scarcity of such exchange is#due 
to inability of countries to dis- 
industrial and other com- 
modities produced by them to Ameri- 
can customers 

These countries are now indebted 
to the United States or its nationals 
in sums which are beyond their abil- 
ity to pay. Why, then, extend addi- 
tional or new credit, without at the 
same time providing a source of rev- 
enue to insure payment? Interna- 
tional commerce means international 
trade, and international trade means, 
of necessity, an international ex- 
change of commodities. It would be 
worse than idle or useless to extend 
additional credit to industrial na- 
tions without first making it possi- 
ble for the countries to whom the 
extension of is contem- 


prior to the time required for 


those 


pose oi 


such credit 











plated, to meet ‘their obligations 
when due with dollar exchange ob- 

ed from the sale in America of 
commodities produced by the pro- 


posed creditor. 
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HOW WAGE-HOUR LAW WILL FUNCTION: AN OFFICIAL EXPLANATION 


WITHIN two weeks—on Oct. 24 to be exact—Federal regulations 
governing wages, working hours and child labor will become law. 
Employers and employes both want to know exactly how this Fair 


Labor Standards Act of 1938 will be applied and interpreted. 


For 


these persons, The United States News presents herewith the first of- 
ficial explanation and interpretation of the Act, as prepared by the 


officials who will administer it. 


partment of Labor, follows in full text: 


ASSAGE of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act by Congress in the 
spring of 1938 started the National 
Government on the large and dii- 
ficult task of regulation, in the in- 
terest of wage earners, employers 
and the public, of the maximum 
hours worked, the minimum wages 
paid, and the employment of chil- 
dren in industry and business. 

The law is designed to achieve as 
rapidly as possible the objective of 
Congress to fix a ceiling of 40 hours 
on the standard workweek, a floor 
of 40 cents an hour under wages 
and the abolition of child labor. 

As of October 24, 1938, it 
minimum hourly wage rate of 
cents for persons employed in inter- 
state commerce and the production 
of goods for interstate commerce; 
and a maximum standard workweek 
of 44 hours with regular pay anc 
overtime rates of time and one-hali 
the usual rates. Oppressive child la- 
bor is outlawed from the start. 

Congress spent nearly two years of 
study and debate on this subject 
matter before the law was enacted 
It also had the wealth of Govern- 
ment experience with wage and 
hour regulation under the NRA and 
the more recent Walsh-Healey Gov- 
ernment Contracts Act. 

With that background, the fol- 
lowing definition of policy was placed 
in the initial paragraph of the law: 

“The Congress hereby finds that 


Sets 2 


25 


This statement, issued by the De- 
.+— 
the existence, in industries engaged 
in [interstate] commerce or in the 
production of goods for [interstate] 
| commerce, of labor conditions detri- 
| mental to the maintenance of the 
minimum standard of living neces- 
sary for health, efficiency, and gen- 
eral well-being of workers: 
commerce and the 
instrumentalities of 


“(1) Causes 
channels and 


+ 


commerce ‘to be used to spread and | 


labor 
of 


perpetuate such 
among the workers 
States; 

“(2) Burdens commerce and the 
free flow of goods in commerce; 


the several 


conditions | 


“(3) Constitutes an unfair method | 


of competition in commerce; 
“(4) Leads to labor disputes 
burdening and obstructing commerce 


and the free flow of goods in com- | 


merce; and 

“(5) Interferes with the orderly 
and fair marketing of goods in com- 
merce.” 

In the 
says: 

“It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of this Act, through the ex- 
ercise by Congress of its power to 
regulate commerce among the 
several States, to correct and as 
rapidly as practicable to eliminate 
the conditions above referred to in 
such industries without substantially 
curtailing employment or earning 
power.” 


next paragraph, the law 


Provisions Concerning Hours 


To help correct these substandard 
working conditions, Congress de- 
creed that the standard workweek 
in interstate industries, with some ex- 
ceptions, should be reduced to 40 
hours after October 24, 1940, under 
the following schedule: 

1. From October 24, 1938, to Octo- 
ber 24, 1939, 44 hours. 

2. From October 24, 1939, to Octo- 
ber 24, 1940, 42 hours. 

3. Thereafter 40 hours. 

The law does not forbid employ- 
ment in excess of the standard work- 
week provided the employee is com- 
pensated for such excess at a rate 
not less than one and a half times 
the regular rate at which he is em- 
ployed. That is, a worker receiving 
25 cents an hour would get 3712 cents 
an hour for the time worked over 
the standard. 

Two methods of attaining.the goal 
of a 40-cent an hour floor under 


+ wages were provided by Congress. 
The first, 
automatic. Under it, wages cannot be 
less than: 

1. From October 24, 1938, to Octo- 
ber 24, 1939, 25 cents an hour; 

2. From October 24, 1939, to Octo- 
ber 24, 1945 (6 years), 30 cents an 
hour 

3. Thereafter, 40 cents an hour, 
unless it be shown by a preponder- 
ance of evidence that such 


like the hour provisions, is | ; 
vantage to any group in the indus- 





rate | 


would substantially curtail employ- 


ment in the industry. 

However, realizing that it will be 
possible before 1945 to fix minimum 
wages in certain industries above 2 
or 30 cents without 
curtailing employment, Congress 
provided for wage determination by 
industry committees representing in 
equal numbers the employers and 
employees in a particular industry 

| and the public. 


Industries Covered and Exemptions 
Without attempting to describe all ¢ sonal who may work up to 12 hours 


the classes of employees who are 


covered, it can be said that the wage 
and hour provisions of the Act ina 
general way apply to the following: 

1. Employees engaged in produc- 
ing, manufacturing, mining, hand- 
ling, transporting or in any manner 
working on goods moving in inter- 
state commerce; 

2. Employees engaged in any proc- 
ess or occupation necessary to the 
production of such goods; 

3. Employees engaged in interstate 
transportation, transmission or com- 
munication. 

Neither the wage nor hour provi- 
sions apply to: 

1, Agricultural workers, seamen, 
and employees of airlines, street car, 
motorbus, interurban railways, and 
employees of weekly or semiweekly 
newspapers with a circulation of less 
than 3,000, the major part of whose 
circulation is in the county of pub- 
lication. 

2. Persons employed in a bona fide 
executive, administrative, profes- 
sional, or local retailing capacity, or 
as outside salesmen. 

3. Persons employed in any retail 
or service establishment, the greater 
part of whose selling or servicing i: 
in intrastate commerce. 

4. Persons employed in fishing and 
the fishing industry. 

5. Persons employed in the area of 
production to handle or prepare or 
can agricultural or horticultural 
commodities for market or to make 
dairy products. 

In addition to the persons exempt 
from both the wage and hour provis- 
ions, as already stated, the following 
persons were given a complete ex- 
emption from the hour provisions: 

1. Employees of railway, motorbus, 
and truck carriers which are regu- 
lated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

2. Employees of employers engaged 
in the first processing of milk, whey, 
skimmed milk, or cream into dairy 
products, in the ginning and com- 
pressing of cotton, in the processing 
of cotton seed, and in the process- 
ing of sugar beets, sugar beet mo- 


lasses, sugar cane, or maple sap into | 


raw sugar or sirup 
Persons partially exempt from the 
maximum hour provisions include: 
1. Employees in industries desig- 
nated by the Administrator as sea- 


a day or 56 hours a week for not 
more than 14 weeks each year. For 
work over 12 hours a day or 56 hours 
a week, the overtime rate applies. 
2. Employees of employers engaged 
in the first processing, canning, or 
packing of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, or in the first processing 


ricultural or horticultural commodi- 
during seasonal operations, or 
in dressing poultry or slaughtering 
livestock, are exempt from all max- 
imum hour provisions for a total of 
not more than 14 weeks each year. 
3. Employees working under an 
agreement, made as a result of col- 
lective bargaining by representatives 
of employees certified as bona fide 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board, which provides for a maxi- 
mum of 1,000 hours’ work in 26 
weeks or which provides on an an- 
nual basis for a maximum of 2,000 
hours’ work in 52 weeks. However, 
for work over 12 hours a day or 56 
hours in a week, they must be paid 
the rate of time and one-half. 


ties 


at 


Industry Committees 
The industry committees are ap- 
pointed by the Administrator and are 
given the information he has on the 
wage problem in their industries, as 
well as legal and clerical help. 
committee may summon 





substantially | 


within the area of production of ag- | 





A | 
witnesses | 


and perform other functions neces- | 


sary for its work. A wage order is 
made by the Administrator only on 


the recommendation of a commit- 
tee, which is directed to propose 
“the highest minimum wage rates 


for the industry which it determines, 
having due regard to economic and 
competitive conditions, will not sub- 
stantially curtail employment in the 
industry.” 

The committee will file its recom- 
mendations with the Administrator 
who will then hold a hearing at 
which interested persons will have 
an opportunity to be heard, If, fol- 
lowing the hearing, the Administra- 
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tor disapproves the recommendation 4 consideration 


for a wage order he may refer the 
matter back to the same committee 
or refer it toa new committee, but he 
may not make a wage order which 
substantially departs from the rec- 
ommendation of the industry com- 
mittee. 

During the first year, under this 
method, a minimum wage between 
25 and 40 cents an hour can be set, 
and during the next 6 years, between 
30 and 40 cents an hour. 


Flexibility by Classification 

Industry committees are directed 
ta recommend such reasonable class- 
ifications within an industry as they 


consider necessary, for the purpose ' 


to such factors as 
freight rates, cost of living, cost of 
production and wages established 
for like or comparable work by col- 
lective labor agreements in deter- 
mining the rate for the various class- 
ifications. No differentials shall be 
niade on the basis of age or sex. 


Wage Orders May Be 
Changed 


Even after issuance of a wage or- 
der the Administrator is required by 
the Act to reconvene the 
committee from time to time 
make further recommendations. 
All wage orders go out of existence 

1945 when the 40-cent floor 


in is 





Frances Perkins 


Elmer F. Andrews 


Katharine F. Lenroot 
Harris & Ewing, Underwood & Underwood 


WAGE-HOUR LAW—AN OFFICIAL VERSION 


O BETTER acquaint the public and industry with the pur- 
pose and general features of the wage-hour law, Secretary of 


Labor Perkins, Administrator Andrews and Children's 


Bureau 


Chief Lenroot, after a bit of collaboration, emerge with an of- 
ficial description of the hows and whys of the Federal Govern- 
ment's ceiling for hours, floor for wages and a break for children. 





of fixing in each classification the | 


highest minimum rate, which: 

1. Will not substantially curtail 
employment in the classification. 

2. Will not give a competitive ad- 


try. 

Regional differentials, as such, are 
definitely prohibited by the law. 
However, the committees and the 
Administrator are required to give 


established. Thereafter, new wage 
orders providing minimum hourly 


rate of between 30 and 40 cents can 
only be made if the industry com- 
mittee and the Administrator find 
them to be necessary to prevent sub- 
stantial curtailment of employment 


For learners, apprentices, mes- 
sengers, and handicapped workers 
the law permits, under individual 


certificates issued by the Adminis- 


+ 


industry | 
to | 


| 
| 








trator, a wage lower than that re- 
quired for regular worker: The 
lower wage is allowed only to the 


extent necessary to prevent curtail- 


ment of opportunities for employ- 
ment. Procedures will be established 
for securing certificates that will 


make lawful the employment of such 
persons at the lower wage. 


Oppressive Child Labor 


Banished 


The measures for controlling the 
labor of children are simple. No | 
producer, manufacturer, or dealer, 
after October 24, 1938, may ship or 
deliver for shipment in interstate 
commerce any goods produced in an 
establishment which has employed 
“oppressive child labor” within 30 
days of removal of the goods. 

“Oppressive child labor” is defined 
as: 

1. Employment of children under 
16 years of age in any occupation, 
except for employment of children 
14 or 15 years old at work, other | 


than manufacturing or 
which has been determined by the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau not 
to interfere with their schooling, 
health or well-being. 

2. Employment of children 16 or 17 
years of age in any occupation found 
and declared by order of the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau to be par- 
ticularly hazardous or detrimental to 
health or well-being. 


| Exemptions from the Child 


Labor Provisions 


The child labor provisions do not 
apply to: 
1. Child actors in motion pictures 
theatrical productions. 
2. Children under 16 years of age 
employed by their parents or per- 
sons standing in place of parents, in 
non-manufacturing and non-mining 
occupations. 
3. Children 


or 


employed in agricul- 


ture while they are not legally re- | , : : 
; ; =_— | child is above the oppressive child 


quired to attend school. 


A higher minimum age than 16 


mining, ¢ will apply to hazardous occupations 


only after such occupations have 
been found and by order declared by 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau to 
be particularly hazardous or detri- 
mental to the health or well-being of 
children 16 and 17 years of age. 
Such orders will be made only after 
careful study and investigation, and 
after opportunity is afforded to rep- 
resentatives of both the worker and 
employers concerned to submit sug- 
gestions or objections in writing and 
to appear and be heard at a desige- 
nated time and place. Reasonable 
time will be given for adjustment by 
employers before any such orders be- 
come effective. 


Certificates of Age 


The employment of a child will not 
be held to be oppressive child labor 
if his employer has an unexpired 
certificate of age, issued according 
to regulations of the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, showing that such 


[Continued on Page 13.) 
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tough alloys. 





T all started with “catwalk-cooling,” 
on the costly racing cars of Europe. 


They were shooting at better aerody- 
namics, not new styling — but they 
touched off something that will re-pat- 
tern cars everywhere before it’s done. 


Not that looks alone ever come first 
with Buick. What’s really Buick is un- 
derneath all that, down deep in the good 
true metals, the split-hair precisions, the 


But everyone goes for beauty, and 
you would be less than human if you 
didn’t thrill to an eyeful of the smartest 
dressed automobile you ever saw. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 





(ome ser wh 


Star Performer ushers in new Style Cycle with 





stunning designs that keynote next year’s mode 





So let your gaze take it in. Spot the radi- 
ator grilles. Down low. They’re the key 


to new-day design. 


Under that comely bonnet, is the en- 
gine with more abundant life — that 
quick quict Dynaflash valve-in-head 
straight-eight—quicker and quieter even 
than before. 


Under the luxury of that roomy Body 
by Fisher are the great slow spirals of 
BuiCoil springing, to give you the true 
“full float” ride. And in that body, is the 
new wide-paned outlook — up to 413 


They’re also placed where air pres- 
sure’s greatest—your engine cools under 
forced draft so to speak. 


and live with. 


to be ready to fly! 


* * * 


more square inches of glass! 


The whole staunch, taut, firm, beautiful 
car looks like what it is—a car to love 


Come see it. Just as it stands there, 
tuned and poised for your service, it 
seems to have drawn a deep breath and 


* 


NO OTHER CAR IN THE WORLD 
HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


* DYNAFLASH VALVE-IN-HEAD STRAIGHT-EIGHT ENGINE 
* BUICOIL TORQUE-FREE SPRINGING * GREATER VISIBILITY 
* HANDISHIFT TRANSMISSION * ROOMIER UNISTEEL 
BODIES BY FISHER * TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE * TIPTOE HY- 
DRAULIC BRAKES * CROWN SPRING CLUTCH * “CATWALK- 
COOLING” * OPTIONAL REAR AXLE GEAR RATIOS * 
SELF-BANKING KNEE-ACTION FRONT SPRINGING 
* FLASH-WAY DIRECTION SIGNAL 
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WASTE. 











IF WE COULD JUST FIND SOME WAY TO HOOK IT UP! 


Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 





America’s Duty Abroad 


i THE majority of commenting newspapers 

the lesson to be drawn from the recent peace 
agreement in Europe is that the United States 
should avoid all entanglements in political af- 
fairs abroad. 


This agrees with the viewpoint of strict iso- 
lationists, who have argued thus since the 
World War. 


But the minority, some one-third of those 
commenting, argue that this country cannot 
ignore economic and commercial problems 
which concern all the world. This responsi- 
bility of the United States is emphasized by 
these editors, although some point out that the 
nation which refused to underwrite the 
Treaty of Versailles should be the last to criti- 
cize its collapse. 


Financial commentators declare that to a con- 
siderable extent the prosperity of the United 
States determines that of the rest of the world, 
and further say that Europe as a whole, includ- 
ing the German nation, must look to outside 
aid in the process of rehabilitation. 


+ 





It is argued by many editors that the Nazis 
have been disrupting the trade of the world and 
establishing lower living standards for all coun- 
tries. 


California's Pension Scrip 
- gnenaindpre-ynts aaa new pension scheme, with its 


4 use of scrip to which stamps are to be at- 
tached at regular intervals, is attacked with in- 
creasing force by commenting newspapers. It 
has comparatively little editorial support. 

Fully a third of the western newspapers de- 
clare that many who had advocated the plan are 
now wavering in its support and some assert 
that this applies to Sheridan Downey, who de- 
feated Senator McAdoo in the California Senate 
primary on this issue, The fact that banks and 
business organizations have voiced objections to 
the plan, and the asserted opposition of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, are cited as factors which will 
foredoom the plan’s success. In more than 15 
per cent of newspaper comments the belief is 
emphasized that the pension plan, yet to be 
voted upon by -the electorate, is clearly uncon- 
stitutional, 


























“FIRE WHEN YOU ARE READY, GRIDLEY!” 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 
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Government Overtures 
To Business: And How 
The Editors View Them 


HE PLEA of the Administration for more 
amity and good will in the industrial and 
commercial world that recovery may be speeded, 
is met by the majority of commenting newspa- 
pers with the charge that the Government itself 
has need to modify its policies, if it wishes to 
achieve such results. 

These newspapers charge Government with 
antagonism toward business, To the official pro- 
test against “name calling” and “saber rattling,” 
the retort is made that the Government should 
take such advice to heart itself. This attitude, 
quite general in the press, is expressed by the 
New York Times (Dem.), which comments: 

“The spokesman of the Administration who 
hopes that American industry will learn from 
the recent settlement of the European war crisis 
that it will profit more by cooperating with Gov- 
ernment than by name-calling and ‘economic 
saber-rattling’ has a genius for irony. 


“When Secretary Ickes 
last December denounced 
Of Speeches By the ‘moneyed aristocrats, 

. , corporate earls, ducal eco- 
Some Officials - ; 
nomic overlords,’ he was 


merely taking a first step in cooperation. 


Tronical Recall 


“Even affectionate nicknames like ‘Tory, eco- 
nomic royalist and reactionary’ have not en- 
tirely won business men over.” 

“Stranger than any so-called international 
peace terms,” declares the Philadelphia Inquirer 
(Rep.), “is the Administration’s proposal that 
if business stops calling names and rattling the 
‘economic saber’ the country may be able to 
march forward to prosperity. 

“Who has been the aggressor in this conflict 
which the Administration so belatedly deplores? 
Has business defied the Government? Has busi- 
ness threatened the Government? 

“There is no mystery whatsoever as to which 
side has been doing the saber rattling. The Ad- 
ministration has gone the limit to make it as 
hard as possible for legitimate business to keep 
going in America.” 

“Doubtless Mr. Roosevelt expressed a popular 
opinion,” comments the Washington Evening 
Star (Ind.) “when he said, ‘if leaders of organ- 
ized labor can make and keep peace... it will 
vastly increase the prestige of labor.’ 

“It is obvious that the administration of the 
Wagner Act has been rendered additionally dif- 
ficult by the struggle in which the labor factions 
have been so bitterly engaged.” 


“We are engaged at the 
Economic Peace: moment in another pump- 
Need Is Deemed priming operation,” says 
the Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.). “This time it 
must not fail, for its failure might entail the 
most serious consequences to everyone. 


Imperative Now 


“The one indispensable condition for its suc- 
cess is the common will of all parties to make 
it succeed. The ‘minds must meet’ in a control- 
ling desire for economic peace, just as they met 
in Munich a few days ago in a controlling de- 
sire for international peace.” 

“It would be timely and helpful,” contends the 
New York World-Telegram (Ind.), “if Mr. 
Roosevelt would come forward with a definite 
statement telling how far the Government will 
go in working with business and labor. The ob- 
jective is to create new jobs at real wages for 
the millions of unemployed, to create real oppar- 
tunities for the millions now dependent on Gov- 
ernment charity, to build a prosperity that will 
permit the Government to return to its normal 
functions, balance its books and start retiring its 
gigantic debt. 

“In many ways the Administration can help 
toward that objective. We mention two: Re- 
peal or modify those taxes which are not rais- 
ing revenue but are hindering business expan- 
sion; enact taxes that will raise revenue and at 
the same time encourage business to create new 
jobs.” 

“It cannot be too frequently emphasized,” says 
the Washington Post (Ind.), “that cooperation 
involves the action of more than one party. To 
make the most of its present opportunity the 
Administration will undoubtedly have to reex- 
amine the emergency legislation énacted in re- 
cent years and bring about revision of measures 
that tend to obstruct the recovery movement. 
For example, the A. F. of L., as well as industry, 
is clamoring for modification of the NLRA. Is 
the Administration ready to make that conces- 
sion?” 

“In the presence of the record,” states the Bal- 
timore Sun (Dem.), “it is difficult to understand 
what the White House spokesman means by im- 
puting error to those who say Federal tax bur- 
dens are higher. Of course they are higher. 
And even with the higher rates and a yield some 
$3,000,000,000 above what it was five years ago, 
the budget is still unbalanced and the Adminis- 
tration is still depending on the Old Age Re- 























“AND HOW ABOUT ALL THIS STUFF?” 


Cartoonist Herblock for the NEA 





serve Account, the Unemployment Trust Fund 
and borrowed moneys to support its seven and 
eight billion dollar expenditures.” 

“Before the Spokesman is returned to the at- 
tic,” suggests the New York Sun (Ind.), “he may 
be scolded for suggesting that there was an 
analogy between the saber rattling in Europe 
and the economic friction which New Deal 
measures have caused here. Over there the saber 
rattler got what he wanted, much to the annoy- 
ance of some of Mr. Roosevelt’s warmest ad- 


mirers.” 
“It must be clear by 
The New Deal: this time,” thinks the 
Its Effect in the Philadelphia Record 
(Dem.), defending the 


Business Wo inietrati 
usiness World Administration, “that the 


nation isn’t going back to the Old Deal. Much 
of the New Deal legislation will remain. Some 
of it will be modified. 

“Business will accomplish proper modifica- 
tion more quickly if it accepts fundamental New 
Deal reforms which are inevitably permanent 
whether business likes them or not. 

“The same Roosevelt appeal goes to labor. 
The bickering between the two parts of the 
labor movement unquestionably builds up an- 
tagonism to it, slows up labor organization and 
thus slows up recovery.” 


+ “It must be evident,” asserts the New York 





Herald Tribune (Rep.), “to the President, as to 
any one else, who was responsible for breaking 
off the peace negotiations which last fall seemed 
to be advancing toward a successful conclusion, 
To be sure, Lewis blames the terms offered by 
the A. F. of L., but he has since been refuted by 
one or more of his own negotiators. It was his 
doing, they say, and we can believe them, not 
only from the record but from what has seemed 
obvious from the beginning of the feud—namely, 
that Lewis courts hostility as promising him 
greater power.” 


Cotton- Silver Barter 


ROPOSAL of Nevada's Senator Pittman that 
ten pounds of American cotton be traded for 
one ounce of foreign silver, is viewed by nearly 
all commenting newspapers as impracticable. 
They argue that the Treasury would be embar- 
rassed by still more useless silver and that the 
foreign countries affected by such a “dumping” 
plan would be sure to retaliate. 


The chief objection voiced by editors, how- 
ever, is that any such plan to add to the national 
silver hoard would be simply an inflation move, 
increasing prices to domestic consumers. 
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SPEAKING OF SABRE RATTLING! 


Cartoonist Berryman in the Washington 


Sta 











constrained to give land to Germany 
outright that was supposed to be sub- 


Europe Charts a New Course: 
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The High Cost of the “Peace of Munich’ 








7; difficult job ol learning how t 
lie comfortably he bed they 
made for themselves at Munich now 
confronts European nations 

With much twisting and tossing 


the process of adaptation already has 
begun. 

Getting used to ihe 
of peace presented 


conditions 


problem. 


hew 
thtse 


which statesmen started to attack 
last week: 

For the democracies, the task first 
ga 


ig” the Munich agreement to 
parliaments and people 





ot “Ss 


their 


A new bed, but can Eu- | 
rope lie in it? 
Here is an analysis of 


| 
what is happening as de- 
mocracies and totalitarian 
adjust 


states begin to 


themselves to new condi- 





| 
| 
tions. 
| 


the arduous work of charting a new 
course through the troubled waters 
of world politics 

For the totalitarian 
pleasant duty of reaping as much as 
possible from the new settlement and 


States, tne 


then digesting the winnings. 

The first task for democracies 
—that of selling the Munich 
agreement to elected representa- 
tives at home—was accomplished 
in Great Britain and France last 


week. 


The vote endorsing the Munich 
agreement was 366 to 144 in London's 
House of Commons and 535 to 75 in 
France’s Chamber of Deputies 

A price is being paid for this peace 
however 

First on the cost sneet of the 


Munich agreement are serious politi- 


cal shifts in Great Britain and 
France 

The week-long debate in the Bi 
ish parliament on foreign policy 
showed up a growing split in the 
Conservative party that started wh 


Anthony Eden quit the Cabinet early 


this year 
UNREST IN PARLIAMENT 

Facing this split, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain staked his political |! 


on his policy of “appeasing” dictators 


and successful preservation of the 


+ 


he Ol But at the san 





peace, aha 


time he lost the support of some lead- 


ing Conservat ywed thelr 





disapproval of his policies by abstain- 
g trom the voting 
Po ca inrest within the Con- 
ervalive party wa rther indicated 
n Chamberla announced that 
ne is not ripe for a general 
eiection 
Postponement of the general elec- 
tion also postpones, for the time 





Harris & Ewing 

NEWS OF THE WORLD 
Through Michael J. McDermott, Chief 
of the State Department’s Division 
of Current Information, comes all the 


news of Uncle Sam's “foreign rela- 
tions”’—that is all the news the De- 
partment is willing to release Mr. 


McDermott's office bore the brunt of 


queries from the public and press 


during the trying world crisis. 














a showdown on foreign poucy 

the Conservative party 
\ S political price lor 

peace by sacrific ty f 
Popular Front of Socialists, 
Socialists nd Con ustS that Nas 
yeen the strength of French cabinets 
for the past severai: years In the 
vote of confidence on Daladier’s for- 
eign policy, Communists voted 


against the Premier and Socialists 
abstained 
Thus the government's political 
backing passed to the parties of 
the center and right-center, In 
terms of future political develop- 
ment this is interpreted to mean 
that France will be increasingly 


ruled by conservative interests 


America’s “Moral Big Stick’: 
A New Force For World Peace? 


: country may take more mora 
responsibility for world affair: 
the futu l 


re, if a movement now gt 
ting under way here succeed 
The new pressure pen Ame 
can eyes to ouble abroad comes as 


a direct result of the recent map 


scrapping in Europ 


President Roosevelt’s two peace 

pleas at the height of the Czech wal 
, ) y f y 

Cl Ss vere pores ) 1 1OLV € 
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ECONOMIC ANGLE 
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of internationalists 
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tical changes in Europe since the 
World War. 
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and reduction of armaments, 
abolition of attacks on civilian 
populations by air-bombing and 
gas, and world-wide economic 

reconstruction, 
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powers against the state, the Slovak 
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f Munich agreeme: has been minority now has its own autono- | States, leading statesmen take a wel- merica’s foreign relations seemed to 
mous regime with its own parliament | come rest from international cares. | return to normality. The Dies Com- 
and prime minister within the Secretary Hull is on vacation and  Mittee on Un-American Activities 

ject to a plebiscite. On top of that Czechoslovak state. This is a long | president Roosevelt confines himself | turned from investigating Come 

Poland and Hungary are talking of way from the pre-Munich Czecho- | to studying domestic politics and the ™unism and heard witnesses tell of 

Ssnipping off the Ruthenian end of | slovakia spy question at Hyde Park the activities of Fascists in this 
Czechoslovakia so that Warsaw and Germany and Italy are busy Italy’s new measures agains ws | Country 

Budapest may have a common making the most of their victory. evoked a careful ut force- Attempts to settle the expropriated 
frontier Germany is trying to speed up ful protest from t State Depart- Jands dispute with Mexico went 

Already the peace settlement has acquisition of the allotted Sude- ment on behalf of American Jewish QWwelly forward, with a solution in 

radically changed the internal or- ten territories while Italy is bar- residents of Italy who are threatened ‘Signt 
unless some violent change oc- —_ 
curs, 
But Britain and France must also 
pay a financial price for pea 
Britain has*made an o loan of 
ten million pounds $48, - 
000,000) to Czechoslovakia with hints 
of twenty million pounds more to 
follow 
FRENCH PURSE DEPLETED 
France finds her national purse so 
cepleted by the expenses of partial 
mobilization during the Czech crisis | 
that Premier Daladier has had to 
ask for dictatorial financial powers 
to strengthen the country’s credit 
He will rule until November 15 by * 
decree and may take far-reaching MAINTENANCE § 
measures in an attempt to pay the ENDS 
French peace bill. | 
The problem of charting a new 


course in foreign relations now poses 
itself to Britain and France. Boih 
are strenuously courting Premier 
Mussolini of Italy. Great Britain of- 
fers the bait of a “satisfactory” solu- 
tion of the Spanish civil war in re- 
turn for Italian friendship, while 
France already has agreed to recog- 
nize Italian conquest of Ethiopia in 
return for I] Duce’s good will 

The democracy that pays the most 
for peace, of course, is little Czecho 
slovakia, now reduced to a sort of 
Slavic Switzerland. 


CZECH POLICIES SHIFTING 


Of great psychological importance 





Levinning today, these sions all say: 
SEE THE NEW 19.39 PACKARDS / 





efficient and spirited performance, 
such effortless handling! 

Visit your Packard dealer and see 
these new cars. Discover that they're 


F' RK an eye-opening experience, fest 
a new 1939 Packard Six or Packard 
One Twenty against your local traffic 
signs! 


The New 1939 


PACKARD 


was the resignation of President 
Eduard Benes, handed in week 
Removal of Benes was a cardinal de- 
mand of Adolf Hitler. Now this 
been accomplished, expert ob 
servers expect that Czechoslovakia 


iast 


that 


has 


For each sign will reveal some 
phase of motoring now radically bet- 
tered for you. The traffic signs will 
prove that these Packards have a 
riding ease new to motoring, an 
increased steering accuracy, a new 


astonishingly easy to own. And get 
the big news about Packard's fifth 
shock absorber, Packard's Traffic & 
Travel Engine, the Packard Handi- 
shift, the Unimesh transmission, the 
Packard Econo-Drive (available at 


You can 
‘Touring Sedan, delivered at factory in 
Detroit with standard equip- 
ment, State taxes extra, for.. 


Convenient 
through your Packard dealer—and, if 
your car is of average value, it will 


SIX and 120 


buy a Packard Six 2-Door 


*1065 


terms can be arranged 


probably cover the down payment on a 
Packard Six. The minimum down pay- 


ment on the above factory $355 


delivered price would be..... 


freedom from the cross-shocks which 
You'll decide that 
no big, roomy car has boasted such 


extra cost) —all developments which 
make the 1939 Packards THE cars of 
the year! 


will swing its policies into line with 


the Rome-Berlin axis cause skidding. 
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hard one for Czecho- 
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demand reparations from Prague are 
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COCKER SPANIEL 


back to 1386. Cocker is 
A very popular pure-bred dog 


Spanyell family dates 


smallest of famil 
















; ’ 
in U.S. Standard colors range from solid blacks, HE 
reds, to shades of cream; liver red and combina- aa 
tions. Versatile, can be trained into retriever. Great 


lover of human family. 


NERVES A REST 





even realize why. Don’t let tension tie your 
nerves in ay knot. Make it your pleasant 
rule to break nerve tension often through 
the day—TO LET UP—LIGHT UP A 
CAMEL! Feel how gratefully nerves wel- 
come the mellow intermission that your 
nearby package of Camels suggests. And 
not only do smokers find Camel’s costlier 
tobaccos soothing to the nerves—but mild- 
er, too—ripe-rich in favor—completely en- 
joyable from every angle! 


AVE you noticed how a dog, in the 
midst of play, suddenly stops and 
resis? His nerve system—as complicated 
and high-strung as our own—has signalled 
that it’s time Zo relax! Man, unfortunately, 
is less sensitive to the warnings of his 
nerves. Though nerves may need a restful 
pause, we are inclined to press on in our 
absorbing tasks—relentlessly—forgetful of 
mounting nerve strain. When we fnd our- 
selves tense, irritable, upset, we may not 





FLAGSHIP PILOT, Captain Walter J. Hunter of 
American Airlines, speaks for his profession when 
he says ng don’t mix. I 
head off nerve tension by giving my nerves re gular 
rests—I let up and light up a Camel. | find Camels 
soothing to the nerves.” 


“Ragged nerves and fl 








DID You KNOW: 


—that the grower of tobacco 
also cures it—in many cases, 
in barns equipped to apply 
heat without smoke? That 


the planter works day and 


Smoke 6 packs of 
Camels and find 
out why they are 
the LARGEST- 





night until the curing proc- 





ess 1s completed? Sclection 


“RUSH ASSIGNMENTS, 
deadlines, phone calls would 
wreck my nerves,” says New 
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the services of men familiar 







with every phase of grow- York newspaper woman SELLING 
ing, curing, and _aging Estelle Karon, “if 1 didn’t CIGARETTE 
choice tobacco. It is well 


pause frequently. I let up 
often and light up a Camel. 
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tobacco trade that Camel cigarettes 


known in the 


are a matchless blend of fner, MORE EXPEN- 


Camels soothe my nerves. I 


SIVE ” 
work better—get more fun. 


FOBACCOS — Turkish and Domestic. 











EDDIE CAN TOR—America's great comic person- 
ality in a riot of fun, music, and song. Each Monday 
evening on the Columbis Network. 7:30 pm E.S. T., 
9:30 pm C. S. T., 8:30 p m M. S. T., 7:30 p m P. S. T. 


BENNY GOODMAN — King of Swing, and 
the world’s greatest swing band—each Tuesday 
evening—Columbia Network. 9:30 pm E. S. T., , : 

8:30 pm C.S.T.,7:30 pm M.S.T., 6:30 pm P.S.T. - 


£7 UP-\GHT UP A CAMEL! , = 
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Smokers find Camel’s Costlier Tobaccos are SOOTHING TO THE NERVES 














F it were not 
dustry, modern society 


chemical in- 
could not 


the 


for 


exist. 
No other industry influences so 
many others. Just as 


J : the science of 
chemistry ministe t 
the chemical industry 
other industries 

The chemical has aided 
in the development of modern meth- 
ods of for manufacturing and 
transp< ion. It has made possible 
modern methods the manufac- 
ture of st and iron, the recovery 
of copper, the manufacture of paper, 
the production of glass, and the re- 
g of petroleum. 





industry 


power 





fas 
ior 


eel 


The work of the chemist forms 
the basis for reclaiming rubber and 
making synthetic rubber, for man- 





ufacturing synthetic dyes, for mak- 
ing plastics such as bakelite, for al- 
loying metal, for forming high ex- 
plosives, and for creating innumerf- 
able other products, from perfumes 
to concrete 

Thus, in the last century, and 
especially in the last 25 years, 
the chemical industry has been 
all-important in creating a 
fourth kingdom and a fifth 
estate. 

To the animal, vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms there has been 
added the new one of synthesis, 
or the creation through chemi- 
cal processes of artificial, man- 
made products having entirely 
new and often superior char- 
acteristics. 

To the estates of lords spiritual, the 
lords temporal, the commons, and 
the press there must now be added 
a fifth, the estate of the chemists 
and other scientists, who, more than 
all the others, shape modern civiliza- 
tion. 

Chemistry had its beginning in the 
third century of our era in the de- 
velopment in Egypt of the so-called 
art of alchemy. The first alchem- 
ists and their successors during 
medieval times sought a method of 
changing baser metals into gold. 


Alchemy of Old: 
A Reality Today 

The old alchemists never achieved 
their objectives. But they did make 
@ beginning in chemical research 
which in turn led to miracles of 
science almost as marvelous as the 
transformation of the common 
metals into gold. 

The development of new types of 
lacquers for automobiles provides one 
example of how a new chemical com- 
pound can revolutionize an industry. 

Technically, the improvement in 
lacquers for automobiles is known as 
the use of butanol in the nitrocel- 
lulose type of lacquers. Before this 
development a minimum of 26 days 
was required to finish a fine motor 
car because paints and varnishes 
dried so slowly. 

Development of the new cellulose 
lacquers changed the whole picture 
and now, instead of days, only hours 
are needed to complete the finish on 
an automobile 

Again, consider the contribution 
of the chemical industry to the man 
ufacture of rubber products. In 1910 
a rubber tire costing $50 averaged 
about 5,000 miles of wear. Today a 
tire costing $15 averages about 20,000 
miles of wear 





Savings to American motorists 
from this improvement in tires, 
which result largely from chemi- 
cal developments, including ac- 
celerators and anti-oxidents, are 
estimated by the Commerce De- 
partment at approximately three 
billion dollars a year. 
The chemical industry t 

research in many cases has tre- 
mendously lowered prices of prod- 
ucts in common use and freed Amer- 


hrough its 


ican users from foreign monopoly 
control. 
Chile, for exampie, formerly was 


our sole source of iodine, an essential 
medicinal. Today our requirements 
largely are obtained from California 
oil well brines and the price has been 
reduced from $4.50 per pound to $1.30 
per pound. 

Likewise, Chile once was the prin 
cipal source of sodium nitrate, a 
product of vital importance to the 
fertilizer industry. Before the chemi- 
cal industry enabled development of 
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the domestic synthetic nitrogen in- i 


dustry America paid Chile more than 
a quarter of a billion dollars a year 
in export tax on sodium nitrate. 

Not many years ago we depended 
entirely on Japan for our supply of 


camphor. Now our chemical in- 
dustry is producing this importani 
product from Southern turpentine. 


The price for camphor has been re- 
duced from $3.75 a pound, the price 
for imported camphor in 1918, to 35 
cents a pound. The synthetic prod- 
uct chemically identical with 
that formerly obtained only from 


camphor trees. 
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Modern Wonders: 
Textiles, Plastics 
The chemical industry is responsi- 
ble for the development of the rayon 
industry, plastics industry, and nu- 
merous other new manufactures. 
Chemical research and the devel- 
opment of new chemical products 
thus enabled the manufacture of 
plastics—the synthetic substances 
which are widely used for fountain 
pens, toilet articles and many other 


products—from cotton linters and 
other waste matter such as corn- 
Stalks and nutshells 


Synthetic plastics have greatly re- 
duced the cost of a variety of beauti- 
ful articles such as costume jewelry 
which formerly were available only 
from such relatively expensive ma- 
terials as ivory, jade, tortoise shell 
and amber 

More than 100 different useful 
products now are being made 
from corncobs. Some new plastics 
are being made from skim milk 
and potato flour and even oil- 
well gas. 

Chemists have developed ways 
actually of making flowers and 
vegetables grow without soil. 
They have produced soap without 
fats and lenses without glass. 
One of the greatest achievements 


of the chemical industry was the 
rapid development of our domestic 
coal-tar dye industry during the 


World War period. For the first time 
our domestic textile industry was 
freed from dependence on Germany 
for one of its most essential needs. 
Because of the chemical industry’s 
development of bright fast ceramic 
colors, beautiful china and glassware, 
largely imporied until a few years 
ago and available only to the rela- 
tively well-to-do, can now be bought 
by persons with limited means. 
Because of the chemical industry’s 
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development of dyes 
manufacturer has available a great 


the clothing Pe 


variety of colors which in many cases | 


cost only a fraction of the amount 
which was paid for the inferior 
natural colors. 

The old Tyrian purple, for example, 
derived from a shellfish found in the 
Mediterranean, was so expensive that 
the Roman Emperor, Diocletian, in 
301 A. D., set the price of wool dyed 


cost which adds only a few cents a 
yard to the finished fabric. 


New Weapons in 
War on Disease 
e 
Many of the chemical industry’s 
contributions have been vital to 
medicine and have greatly increased 
public health. 
Fifty years ago typhoid and other 
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typhoid. Today, because of the de- 
velopment of chlorine and other 
chemicals for treating water supplies 
the death rate from typhoid fever has 
been reduced to from 2 to 3 per cent 


of the former rate 
Typical of the contributions of 
chemical industries to medicine is 


the manufacture of “prontosil” and 
sulfanilamid, newly-developed syn- 
thetic chemicals which, when prop- 
erly administered, have proved ex- 
tremely effective in treating “blood- 


poisoning,” peritonitis, and other 
maladies due to streptococcic in- 
fection. 


Other chemical contributions, such 


| as Pasteur’s development of a serum 


which prevents development of 
rabies, have been even more impor- 
tant. 

Equally important discoveries are 


likely to be made. 
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Costly Research 
That Never Ends 


All the marvelous chemical de- 
velopments of the present era, may 
be attributed largely to the fact that 
the chemical industry emphasizes re- 
search. 

Illustrative of the work which 
has gone into some of the new 
developments is the experience 
of one company which spent 
forty million dollars in five years 
in developing organic chemicals 
before it realized a cent of profit. 
Approximately 3 cents out of every 

dollar, or a total of $20,000,000 an- 
nually, it is estimated on the basis of 
the best available data, which the 
chemical industry receives in sales 
is turned back into research. 

But in this expenditure the of- 
ficials of the industry see the basis 
for their prediction that the manu- 
facture of chemical products is in its 
infancy. 

Already a plant has been. built 
which extracts bromine, one of the 
principal ingredients for anti-knock 
gasoline, from seawater. During the 
period of operation of this bromine 
plant potential by-products, which 
were not recovered, included sodium 
chloride, calcium chloride, magne- 
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The Economic ‘Saber Rattling’: 
All Sides Disclaim the Blame 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
critically of what was called misrep- 
resentation of Government’s policy in 
business and partisan quarters 

In Europe, the major powers 
stopped arraigning each other and 
settled their differences in confer- 
ence. It was contended on behalf of 
the President that a similar spirit of 
cooperative negotiation between the 
rival wings of organized labor, be- 
tween capital and labor, and among 
Government and business and labor 
was imperative to an enduring re- 
covery in this country 

4 


Business Leaders Disclaim 
Any “Saber Rattling”’ 


The business community was quick 
to indicate a belief that the White 
House position, as thus outlined, was 
not justified. 

“There is to be no rattling of any 
industrial saber so far as the manu- 
facturers . are concerned,” said 
Charles R. Hook, president of the 


National Association of Manufactur- 


sium, aluminum, iron, copper, iodine, | 


Silver and gold. 

“It seems more than likely that 
in the future,” predicts the National 
Resources Committee, ‘“‘we shall look 
more and more” to this vast supply 


ers. 

“The manufacturers are extremely 
eager for a furthering of a more co- 
operative attitude among leaders of 
Government, labor, industry, agricul- 
ture and other groups in order to 
help a business recovery get under- 
way.” 

An associate pointed to this one 
sentence of his statement as espec- 
ially significant: 

“Optimism thrives on encour- 
agement from other groups, and 
is weakened when it is too much 
scolded and threatened.” 

The hint was that organized man- 
ufacturers feel optimism has slight 
reason to thrive on what is being 
said in some Governmental and labor 
groups. 


Rivalry in Labor Camps 
Shows Little Abatement 


Labor leaders gave no sign of tak- 
ing the President’s advice to heart 
Despite a direct appeal for peace, 
speakers at the A. F. of L. conven- 
tion in Houston bitterly attacked the 
c. %. @, 


+ The 


outlook is 
permanent 
ber, a step that 
Ciliation of 
more difficult than ever 

Leaving labor to its quarrels, bus- 
iness leaders declared their intention 
cooperate with Government as 
represented in the National Econom- 
ic Committee. 

The Business Advisory Council, in 
meeting since some of its 
more prominent members were in- 
troduced to the Roosevelt advisers 
ky Mr. Coonley, agreed on Oct. 7 to 
assist in the study 

“We the facts 
economic system should be brought 
out—let the chips fall where they 
may,” said Chairman W. Averell 
Harriman, of the Union Pacific 
of Commerce of New 
positive, militant co- 


for formation of a 
in Novem- 
might make recon- 

warring factions 


re 


organization 


the 


to 


+h 


the first 


believe 


about our 


The Chamber 


York voted for “ 





operation.” Thomas I. Parkinson, of 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, had advocated the action as 


imperative for the 
iness interests in 
Federal policies 
from the study. 


What May Be Expected 
In the Near Future 


protection of bus- 
the formation of 
which will result 


But the National Economic Com- 
mittee study is to be a long-time af- 
fair, possibly with no legislation re- 
sulting for a year or more. What of 
the immediate future? 

Men of Government, business and 
labor say frankly they do not know 
what to expect on that point. 

Some are inclined to think, on the 
basis of the record, that President 
Roosevelt might have had the im- 
minence of the Congressional elec- 
tions in mind in permitting a state- 
ment of his wish for cooperation. 

Others conjecture whether pres- 
sures for liberal old age pensions, for 
bigger farm subsidies, more relief 
and the like might be making the 
President want to have wholehearted 
business support to resist the pres- 
in the next session of Con- 
gress. Those with this viewpoint 
would not be surprised to see the Ad- 


sures 















































with this color at about $350 a pound. | epidemic diseases transmitted largely | of compounds in solution in sea- A call for the first general conven- | ministration go more than half way 
Modern chemical manufacturers | through infected supplies of water, | water as a source of chemicals. tion of the C. I. O. was issued by to get business cooperation 
|} make dyestuffs from coal tar, far ex- | took a heavy toll During the And other fields of chemical de- John L. Lewis with the word that In the words of one in touch wit 
| ceeding in brilliance and fastness | Spanish War alone it is estimated | velopment offer equally amazing pos- “reactionary forces are mustering all the factions, “It’s anybody’s 
the royal purple of antiquity,*at a | that 50,000 soldiers died from | sibilities. their full strength” against labor. guess.” 
os Afraid o ctober 3, 1927? 
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Nobody, of course, Can't even remem- 
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and life went smoothly on. 


Yet, there was a time when some peo- 
ple feared October 3, 1927, because some 


people always fear the future. 


Now-— Today is here. What a thing of 
promise to Americans is each new day! 
Opportunities beyond the dreams of our 
forefathers. Comforts and conveniences 
beyond the reach of peoples of other 
nations. Each day providing well-earned 
moments of leisure to plan our personal 


contributions to America’s tomorrow. 
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WORISOUALIS The Movement to Limit 
Right of Workers to Strike and Picket 


S THERE a growing nationa; re- + 

action to long-drawn-out labor 
disputes which seriously affect the 
welfare and business of the commun- 
ities and sections in which they oc- 
cur? 

The three States on the West Coast, | 
California, Washington and Oregon, | 
which have seen some of labor’s bit- 
terest strikes and jurisdictional bat- 
tles, have taken definite steps to re- 
strict the right to strike and picket, 
and their action is taken by some ob- 
servers as symptomatic of a new na- 
tional trend. ° 

These three States have all placed 
initiative proposals on their ballots 





Labor faces a test at the 
bar of public opinion. 

Three States prepare to 
vote on laws to limit strikes 
and picketing. Is there a 
popular reaction against 
costly labor disputes? 

Should impose 
curbs of their own, to fore- 


| 
stall more rigid legal lim- 





unions 


itations on their activities? 











for decision in the November elec- 
tions to limit in varying degree ac- 
tivities of labor. 

Yet the rights strike 
picket have never before, in any sec- 
tion of the country, been regulated 
except by court rulings and police 
regulations. | 


to and to 


Seeking a Path to | 
Peace in the 
Labor Conflict 


HE American Federation of Labor 
will have another week of its 
58th annual convention in which to 
consider President Roosevelt’s plea 
for “peace and progress in the af- 
fairs of organized labor.” 

During the first week of the meet- 
ing in Houston, Tex., criticisms of 
the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, the Wagner Act and the 
National Labor Relations Board ali 
but smothered the warnings that A. 
F. of L. should heed the President’s 
plea 

William Green, president of the A. 
F. of L., said he did not-consider the | 
President’s letter to the convention 
as an offer of mediation and there- 
fore he saw no prospect for immedi- 
ate peace between the A. F. of L. and 
the C, I. O. 

Meanwhile, the executive council, 
Mr. Green and other A. F. of L. lead- 
ers continued their campaign of de- 
nunciation, and the convention 
voted again the one-cent-per-mem- 
ber-per-month tax for use in fighting 
the C. I. O 

However, Daniel J. Tobin, president 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers, did warn the conven- 
tion of the significance of the Presi- 


dent’s message. 

“We must fuse this great labor 
movement into one compact body,” 
Mr. Tobin proclaimed. “The Presi- 
dent of the United States, in the 
first message of its kind ever sent 
to our Federation, urged you to 
reach a peace. He warns you that 
workers will be hurt if the strife 
continues. 

“Can anyone doubt that? Isn’t it 
reasonable to say that we could use 
the energy we are spending now in 
fighting the dual organization to 
benefit millions of the unorganized? 
We will defend to the last, of course, 
our dual unionse We will go on as 
we have in the past. 

“But I say to you that if you let 
this convention adjourn without in- 
structing your executive council that 
it must keep the door open for peace, 
that it must meet with delegates of 
the other organization, the responsi- 
bility will be yours.” | 





Tell Your Friends 


About The 





United States News| 


Questions such as these are being + ballot. 


asked: 

Isthis the outgrowth of a 
purely local situation? Will the 
voters approve the proposals? Are 
there other sections of the coun- 
try in which soil is fertile for 
such action? May not such laws 
be symptomatic of a new na- 
tional trend? 

Further questions also are raised 
by the initiative proposals. The 
courts have consistently upheld la- 
bor’s constitutional right to strike 
and to picket peacefully. The Wag- 
ner Act encourages labor to organ- 
ize and to bargain collectively. 

Therefore, ask observers, would 
these proposals stand the constitu- 
tional test? And, if they should 
would it not create the paradoxical 


Los Angeles already has 
passed a drastic city ordinance of 
a similar nature by a vote of 199,000 
to 152,000 
LABOR TAKES ITS STAND 
Furthermore, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, the Committee for 
Industrial Organization and Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League have 
hands to conduct a vigorous 
paign against the proposals 
These facts are cited by many in 
explaining that they consider pass- 
age as a very possibility. 
Should the voters approve the pro- 
posals, labor will be prepared to test 
them in the courts immediately. A 
member of the CIO’s depart- 
ment made this clear when he com- 
“Of course, they are all 
several counts 


cam- 


real 


legal 


mented 
, 


constitutional on 





HANDSHAKE IN 1936—ONCE AGAIN? 
| eo photograph taken of A. F. of L. President William Green 
(right), and C. I. O. Leader John L. Lewis in 1936 found them 
Now President Roosevelt, 
in calling for an end to labor's’ bickering, may have provided the 
impetus for rapprochement between the two labor chieftains. 


still cordial enough for a handshake. 





situation of States interfering with , freedom of speech, freedom of as- 


rmghts granted by the Federal Gov- 


| ernment? 


These are heavy questions, and the 
answers are not readily available. 
However, two will be answered in 
short order. 

The voters will demonstrate whe- 
ther they want such laws early in 
November, and, if the answer is yes, 
labor probably will quickly seek to 
put the laws to a constitutional test 

Some observers grant all three 
laws a good chance of passage, and 
they have substantial evidence to 
back that belief. 

A considerable number of signa- 
tures, in each case, was necessary to 


put the initiative proposals on the | 


sembly, freedom of the press, and so 
forth.” 


EARLY TEST PROBABLE 


The Los Angeles ordinance prob- 
ably will be tested even before the 
State proposals are voted upon 

One of the interesting reports 
which observers make of the west 
coast situation is that many union 
men and farmers have joined in the 
reactionary trend. This belief is 


based on the size of the vote on the 
Los Angeles ordinance and in the 
overthrow of Mayor John F. Dore, of 
Seattle, a pro-labor mayor 

Thus, the implication is drawn that 
labor may have to put a stern check 


joined | 


un- | 


She United States Wen. 


on its own activity in order to avert | 
effects harmful to itself. 
Labor leaders believe that the pro- | 
posals now on the ballots would ham- 
String and eventually destroy the | 
unions, and their political campaign 
is based on that thesis. | 
Of the State proposals, that 
in California is the most drastic. | 
This would outlaw sit-down 
strikes, rigidly limit legal pick- 
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eting, boycotting and the dis- 
play of banners, prohibit coer- 
cion and forbid unions to inter- 
fere with the freedom of high- 
ways, docks, wharves and other 
public places during a strike. 
Proposals in Washington and Ore- 


gon differ in that they are more con- 


cerned with limiting the number of 
Strikes than in confining the action 
of a strike once started. 


| Gispute 








The Washington proposal would 
make it unlawful to strike within 30 
days after written demands had been 
submitted to the employer, unless 
the employer refuses to negotiate 
Picketing, lockouts, boycotts and in- 
timidation also would be banned dur- 
ing this 30-day period. | 

After 30 days, a majority of the 
workers in the operation involved in 
would still have to vote a 





A suspicious noise in the night— 
you quietly reach for the telephone 
—you call for help 

Your 


F , 
network of telephones, w 


voice carries through a great 
res, Cables 


4 
n 


and switchboards—and your call is 


answered. 
I his equipment was designed by 
Bell 


supplied by Western Electric, 


Telephone | aboratories and 
man 
ufacturing unit of the Bel! System. 


Kor more than fifty years Western 
Electric has been meeting the Bell 
System's standards for high quality 
service, Constant Improvement in 
manutacturing methods, and rigid 
tests at every step of the w ay, assure 
telephone equipment you can de- 
pend upon. 


Western Elecfric 


Your telephone 





Every wire in every cable made at Western 
Electric many tests before it 1 
acceptable for your service Here is 
the final tests after the lead covering is applied. 


receives 


one of 


Phis skilled worker is performing a delicate 
Operation on equipment for a new telephone 
exchange He joins thousands of wires that will 
carry yourvoice wherever there are telephone 


- «+ made your 
BELL TELEPHONE 





strike by secret ballot before it be- 
came legal. Once the strike had been 
called legally, however, no restric- 
tions except ordinary police regula- 
tions would be placed on the strikers. 









Here’s a whiskey 
you'll be proud to 
ask for by name 





HEAD OF THE 
BOURBON FAMILY 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 


WHISKEY 


‘Bottled in “Bond 


AT FULL 100 PROOF UNDER 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 
SUPERVISION 


A6K FOR IT 
BY NAME 








0 vnoe 
sy, 





P * SUPERVISION oF y s cov 
10 Grae S480 By 

‘oe Dao DismitRy Compu 
WK E mews 


Ine 


Copyright 1938, 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 





More smokers everywhere are 
turning to Chesterfield’s refreshing 


mildness and better taste. 





I takes good things to make a good 
product. That’s why we use the best 
ingredients a cigarette can have—mild 
ripe tobaccos and pure cigarette paper— 
to make Chesterfield the cigarette that 
smokers say is milder and better-tasting. 

LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co. 


MORE 


PLEASURE 


Jor millions 


PAUL WHITEMAN 
Every Wednesday Evening 





GEORGE 
BURNS 


EDDIE DOOLEY 





GRACIE 
ALLEN 
Every Friday Evening 
All C. B. S. Stations 


Football Highlights 


Every Thursday and Saturday 
52 Leading N. B. C. Stations 


Copyright 1938, Liccerr & Myars Tosacco Co» 
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“The Yeas 


LETTERS OF 


COMMENT 


and Nays” 


TITLE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


BY READERS 


OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Ever if init 








pr ited 

and address given. 
Faith in Kellogg Pact 

Sir:—What America needs is moral 
earma and feariess D 5 
g0 ne SO Stice, in law and 
in God 

When Hitler threatened to seize pa 
of Czechoslovakia, President Rooseve! 
should have called a conferer of Y: 





had signed the Kelloge- 
pac 
osevell Ss pea peech a 
year ago indicated tnal ender 0 
effectuate e Kellogg pac It w pre 
vide a a al law. which wi 
MAKE possitue a grad alisarmamel 
which will protec he sovereignty of 
each nation from in ter ce in I 
ternal affairs t iny nation 
President Roose s forcing of Europe 
to organize itself for peace defeats the 
Kellogg pact, and permits her to be 
armed and prepares her to attack the 
two Americas and involve the whole 
world in wa! 
WILLIAM SHEA?E CHASE 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
x* * * 
Back to Plain Thinking 
Sin The American, native or resi- 
dent-by-adoption, whose reasoning has 
not been warped by political epithets 
such as “economic royalists” and “princes 
of privileges,” etc., cannot read your 
pages and remain ungrateful for the 


privileges that were “trusted” to him by 


our Constitution 


Americans, it appears, judging from 
recent elections, are beginning to calm 
their emotions in greater numbers 


Their clamorings for artificial release (o1 
if you will from 
woes Vv Dealirium-ism” 


relief) their economic 
“New 
Results 


to get down to earth and 


la are 


lessening are compelling them, 
and all of 
admit the 
ternalistic Administration 
lessly prolong the 
body else or some different 
blame for 
Your paper 
You are proving 
power.” 
San Francisco, Calif 


is 
uth that even a pa 
end- 


some 


simple tr 
cannot 
delusion that 
group” is to 


our own mistakes 
this 


1s 


is helping to correct 
that ‘knowledge 


WAGE-EARNER 


~*~ * * 


Relief and the Franchise 
Sir:—People welfare 

should not be allowed to vote 

much like purchasing votes 


receiving aid 

It is too 
Many per- 
sons on relief feel should vote 
for the party supporting them. A largs 
per cent will vote for the party in powe1 
in order 

There 
will neve 
of what conditions 
They 
that 
whether tl 

While 


that they 


to remain on relief 
many today on 
any 
the 
instilled 
will 


are relief who 


work more regardles 


country 18 in 


have had it in them 
the Government 


work o1 


so 


keep them 


1ey not 


persons are on welfare they 


d consequently 


a A as 0 e Slate al 

should not be allowed to vote while re- 

ce ig aid They are in no position 

to cast a fair ballot 

Jamestown, N. Y CHAS. F. MOYER. 
: 2 @ 


Politics in Relief 


Su Your issue of Sept. 19 contains 
replies as t Reliefers” being allowed 
© vole and with one exception) the 
replies are in favor of “Reliefers” vot- 
ing. However, a glaring error is evident 
in these replies—namely, that they do 
not take into consideration that at the 
present time “Reliefers” are dominated 
by political henchmen who can, and will, 
continue themselves in power by means 
of control of the “Reliefers’” votes , 
Zephyrhills, Fla J. F. MANNING 

x * *® 


In Behalf of “Reliefers” 


Si I'm puzzled to see The United 
States News making its Question of the 
Week “whether American citizens ac 


should be disfranchised 


the law.” 


cepting relief 
by States or 


Who are the moguls who assume au- 


the to restrict suffrage to American 
citizens of their selection? ... With ten 
to twenty millions of unemployed resi- 
dents of the United States—glibly called 
paupers—these dictators of American 
suffrage are certainly extending their 


necks 
The 


tute cit 


perilously 
unemployed and des- 
inef- 


millions of 


are the martyrs of 


izens 


ficient and allegedly civil 


government 
has ever, 


efficien 


law—neither of which in any 


civilized country, proved 


Some men are born rich, some achieve 


some have riches thrust upon 


and 
contracts 


riches, 
vent 
The 
made 


snitch gover? 


cal influence 


tnem ouners 
politi 
workers and 
should 
and sterilized! 
Redding, Calif 


and 
clearest brains 
now be 


CHARLES I 


real 
disfranchised 
PAIGE 


destitute 


* 


WPA and Right to Vote 


In following the responses to the 


: @ 


Siu 
question of depriving the WPA workers 
of the I find that quite a 
those answering beg the moot 
Williams ig- 
Even Robert 
With twelve or 


right to vote 
number o 


of 
nores “politics” altogether 


point politics. Aubrey 
Fechner also ignores it 
fourteen million bought votes, the totali- 


tarian state has arrived. B. A. F 
Philadelphia, Pa 

x * *® 
The “Forgotten” Men 
Sil It has been nearly six years 
since President Roosevelt's memorable 


remark at Chicago about the “forgotten 


man The forgotten man is still beg- 
ging crumbs from the rich man's 
table 


It has been five years since the Presi- 
dent said he was going to raise the price 


of our farm produce, The South's only 


money crop ‘cotton) at that time was 
nine cents per pound the price to- 
day is about eight cents per pound 


When you buy a railroad ticket to any 


“Twenty Years of Peace” 


1918-1938 
Bloodshed Areas of the World 


7 following table, supplementing the pictogram on Page One of 


this issue, lists bloodshed areas of the world since 1918. 


Kach 


country that has engaged in internal or external strife in the last 


twenty years is identified by its most important wars, revolts or revo- 


lutions during that period. 


EUROPE 
Spain—Civil war, 1936. 
IRELAND—Republican rebellions, 1918 
1922. 
Russia—Red vs. White wars, 1918 
1920 
GERMANY—Revolution 1918; Munich 


putsch 1923; Nazi putsch 1933 
Austria—Socialist civil war, 1934 
Huncary—Communist uprising, 1919 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA—Teschen, 1918: Su 

deten, 1938 
Yucostavia—Civil strife, 1920-28 
RuMania—Iron Guard riots 
Buicaria—Macedonian unrest: civil 

wars 1918-26 
ITraLy—Fiume 

revolution, 

1934-5.) 
PoLtanp—War with Russia 
TurKEY—War with Greece, 

Attack on Armenians, 1920. 
Greece—War with Turkey, 1921-22 
LirHuvanta—Overrun by Germans, 

Poles, Russians, 1918-21 
EstHoniA—Battleground of Red a1 

White Russians, 1918 
Latvia—Overrun by Red Russians 

Germans, 1918. 


NEAR EAST 


PaLesTineE—Hebrew - Arab 
since 1918. 
Syria—Druse rebellion, 1925-27. 
IraQ—Mosu! boundary dispute, ended 
1926. Religious strife. 
AraBia—Ibn Saud’s conquests 


AFRICA 
Morocco—Spanish.Riff war, 1919-22 
Eruioria—lItalian conquest, 1935. 
Ecyrt—Waldist uprisings. 


seized, 1919; Fascist 
1922; (Ethiopian 


War, 


1920 
1921-22 


id 


conflict 


ASIA 
Cuina—Civil wars, 1920-30. 
with Japan, 1931-38. 
Japan—Wars with China _ 1931-38; 
Manchukuoan battles with Russia. 
Korea—Shelled in Russo-Japanese 
incident, 1938 


LATIN AMERICA 
Periodic strife 
1938 


DOMINICAN 


Wars 


MEXIco civil Most 
recent, 
REPUBLIC Revolution, 
1930. Fighting with Haiti, 1938. 
Bo.ivia—Civil strife, 1930. War with 
Paraguay 1925-35. 
strife, 1930 
Ecuador 
ARGENTINA—Civil strife, 1930. 
Brazit—Civil strife, 1930 and 1938. 
GUATEMALA—Civil strife, 1930. 
Hait1—Civil strife, 1930. Fighting 
with Dominican Republic, 1938. 
PanaMA—Civil strife, 1931. 
Honpuras—Civil strife, 1931. 


Preru—Civil Border war- 


fare with 


CuiLte—Civil strife, 1931. Nazi putsch, 
1938 

Cusa—Civil strife, 1931 Army re- 
volts, 1934. 

Et Satvapor—Civil strife, 1931. 

VENEZUELA—Periodic border warfare 
with Colombia. 

CoLtomBia—Periodic border warfare 


with Venezuela. 
Ecuapor—Periodic civil strife. Border 
warfare with Peru. 
ParaGuay—Periodic civil strife, 
with Bolivia 
Urucuay—Periodic civil strife. 
NicaraGua—Periodic’ revolutions and 
civil strife. 
Costa Rica—Civil strife, 


Wa r 
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| RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
. 
| Bought the FIRST Cab-Over-Engine 
@ When you ship by express you get fast 
| service because Railway Express Agency 
knows the hauling business, They bought 
the first Cab-Over-Engine International 
; ever built. And now they own 290 of these 
Harris & Ewing trucks in their fleet of more than 600 Inter- 
THE STREAMLINED “JEFFERSON NICKEL” nationals. They have added 400 new Inter- 
| gees is how the new nickel now being made at the United States nationals to their fleet this year! 

Mint in Philadelphia will look. The coin, which went into | Profit by the experience of Railway Ex- 
production last week, will shortly be available to the public. The | press in your own business. You can bank 
new nickel which takes the place of the “Buffalo nickel” bears | on this: Internationals will do the same 
President Jefferson's profile on one side, his home, Monticello, on | kind of profitable hauling for you. 
the other. Statutory requirements demand change of coin designs | International sizes range from ! -ton 

every 25 years light-delivery up. See the nearby Inter- 
national dealer or branch today. 
place, the Government says the railroad ¢ ident Coolidge, and asked to be ret | INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
must have a profit. The same is true | alone! ; _ ‘ a ae 
ses Smanaiaa ‘Takidai, Ga dame: | Gece deo THOS. C. POWELL | 180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago Illinois 
panies High tariff has guaranteed a x* * * | 
profit to manufacturers. But the man 
that feeds the world can get only a The Money Flow 
promise to remember him, ! Sir The following statement is in the | 
The American farmers are the most public press this morning | 
exploited people of the world | “The Federal Reserve Board reports | 
Lake Village, Ark. H. R. HAM. that Bank Deposits have reached the | 
~* ¢€ | aimost unprecedented total of $47,500,- | 
C00,000, but that turnover of the deposits 
An Inquiring Farmer is the slowest in American history.” | 
Sir:—A number of farmers and former Which is better to have— 
farmers desire to ask a few questions of | Huge deposits without enough turn- 
Mr. Andrew N. Hildebrand. (The United | over? or have 
States News, Yeas and Nays, Sept. 12.) | Maximum turnover with lower depos- 
1. Where, when, and how, can you | jts? 
purchase and equip a one thousand acre | The best condition would be adequate 
wheat farm, capable of producing 25 | deposits and then a turnover of 30 or 40 
bushels per acre, for $25,000? times annually | 
2. And how do you keep the cost or What can be done? | 
expense of “planting, harvesting, and What will depositors of these sums as | 
Gelivering f. 0. b stoveter” on 25,000 well as other custodians, especially the MM One of the Railway Ex- Z = 
bushels of wheat as low as $5,000? banks, do to get a greater circulation | *<: press Cab-Over-Engine — * wees 
3. Don't you think that 25 bushels per | thereof? Internationals. in , Sa 
acre is a tolerable good crop, anyhow? | If the tried and traditional ways are | > a : 
4. Can you cite just a few of those not made to work, then probably some | N, % i... T ad U C a4 Ss 
some places” where the first year’s crop | other ways will undoubtedly be tried } a Sake Ske. 4 ae 
paid for the farm? R. P. SHUFELT. KERNAN ROBSON ” , ar ; - 
Glennville, Calif | San Francisco, Calif. 
x * * 


One View of Farming 

Sir:—The very pertinent letter of Mr 
Andrew N. Hildebrand, of South Bend 
Ind. (Sept. 12) deserves close attention 
as I think he has brought up a problem 
that deserves solution. 

It happens that I was president (be- 
fore I retired) of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad and on one of my trips 
over the road, I had as guest, a banker, 
whose bank had taken over some farms, 
and was operating them. 

At that time wheat was bringing 67 
cents a bushel; but my banker friend 
said he could not make any net. I 
asked him to put down all the figures 
including interest pn the investment, 
and to charge liberally for plowing, 
planting, cultivating, fertilizer, etc. and 
it was not possible to show a deficit. 
He went over his figures again, and ad- 


mitted he did not understand why a 
profit was not shown. 
Again, I recall that when President 


Harding was on his last trip, a verbatim 
with a farmer was given 
the papers. This farmer put in his 
land at $500 an On the other 
hand, some Ohio farmers called on Pres- 


conversation 
in 
acre! 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933 
Of The United States News, published weekly 
ut Washington, DD. for October 1, 1938 

“ t Columbia 


dD 


‘ublic in and for 








exaid, personally 
having been duly 
es and says that 

of The United 





a following is.to the 
hest f is hnowlede an elief. a true state- 
ent f tt owne ip. management tand if a 
laiiy pa the circulation), ete.. of the afore 
a lication he date shown n the 
al , on equired } he A of August 
"4. 19 embodied in Section 411 Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
for to wit 
1 That he names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, edi managing editor, and business 
managers are Editor and Publisher, David 
Lawrence, Washington Dp. ¢ Managing 
Leiter Vorth Higgins, Washington, D 
Business Manager G W. Bryan, Chevy 
Chase, MA 
>. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
novation « name and address must he stated 
an? also ed ereunder the names 
’ addvesses of stockholders cwning or hold- 








2 a 
e ine 
by a 
one 
those o 
> given 
ing Corporation, Washing- 
‘ ng stock) EK. C. Law 
W ishir n, D « Holders of more ‘ 
e n ' ne *veferred stock No Par 
Value ed nm ex ange fe The United 
States Publishing Corporation latrus 
nd Y nization plar The Ruresu of 
1 na 4 In Washington on ¢€ 
t e ' « Hosenwal Chicago, Ti 
White & Co Bulfal N Ruth Hanne 
Sit “ \ que N M Fisher & Co., 
Deirn Ml s ne & Buffalo, N. ¥.; 
lames \lexan & William ¢ Vreeman 
ustees Estate (Principal beneficiaries 
Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co. Chicago. HL; National Ci Rank of New 
y New York Central Republic Trust Co 
Chicagre Mi and others) Schmidt & Co, 
Ruffalo. N Samuel S. Fels, Philadelphia, 
Pa Kane & Co, New York Y 
% That the known bondholders mortga- 
peer and) soother security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
If there are none. so state.) Association for 


Works of Washington, D. ¢ (Mort- 


gaxe 





next above, giv- 
stockholders 


phe 


») paragra 
vf ners 


the o 





f amy contain not only 
viders and 





t security holders 
} appe upon the books of the com 
v Iso n ses where he stockholder 
V olde appears m the hooks 
v ny as trustee or in any other 
elation. the name he person or 
orperation for whom such trustee is acting 
s given also hat the sa two paragraphs 
niain snents embracing affiant’s full 
knowlede and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions unde hich stockholders and 
secur holders wl lo not appear upon the 
hooks of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and s ties na capacit other than that 
fa yma fide owner; and this aMliant has no 
eas believe at aaso 
‘ ! ‘ lirect 
n > s other 
se an as 8s 
ha e ave es of 
we ¢ iis ® ! 
ough 1° rails to paid 
i ‘ neg the eced 
ng e date shown a e is s in 
n is ed m da bh ations 
nly.) 
G. W. BRYAN 
Rusiness Manage 
= ’ nad ribed betore me ‘is Is 
da fc torer 1938 
JSEAL] CHAS. W. MeCULLUM 
“vy commission eapires Oct, Ist, 1941, 


MOBILOILS 








SINCE 1905, MOBILOIL 
HAS BEEN THE FIRST 
CHOICE OF MOTORISTS! 
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Today, Mobiloil more than meets the strict demands of 
your modern, high-speed, precision-built motor! 


It has the body to withstand today’s terrific engine 
heats...the film strength needed to protect faster-mov- 
ing engine parts! And it’s free 
of gum and carbon-forming 
elements! Try Mobiloil today! 


gro when “gas buggies” made horses climb 
curbs? That’s when Mobiloil took first place... 
—from “gas buggy” days to the streamlined era, it’s 
been the top-ranking motor oil! 

The reason? One crankcaseful of Mobiloil will show 
you! It makes cars run smoother. Gives longer mile- 
age! Keeps motors cleaner—protects them better! 








Mobi 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


AFFILIATES: MAGNCLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY_ GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORAT 
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° This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of 
. } nde 
p T C | R k . | t B ttl these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
a r i€éS ose a n Ss oO r ec ion a e | of such securities. The offering is made only by the prospectus. 
HE season of political “confidence” * on Oct. 5, could mm change the La! 1 Wisconsin as a spear- 
head for realignment. Neither move- | 


mes yeared to worry the old- $37,500,000 


is on. roo. 
No longer does one Democrat warn An 
that a dire fate await 


































the country if another Den a Ee cing as a vete:an, CMairman F ed a 
nominated for Congress. No longe! support Farley welcome the American La- V Fl t d P C 
does one Republican appeal for part bobr Party support for some Demo- If inta ec ric an ower ompany 
nomination over another Republica cratic candidat ew York and | : . 
cn the ground that he can best serve ; __ | Ventured the 0; n that the Pro- | First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds 
} dan eed o aioe | | gressive Party was set up “too soon.” . y 
both party and country ro a Magy tage role wel Series B 32%, Due September 1, 1968 
Primary warfare .has pagsed i Harmony—or at least micttalage ariel gy sno ir fe | 
with elections less than a n ™ — di . “ wy ane Nill De during our llfe- | 
—— FF vil 
away, the party leaders are remind- quie eplaces issension With that. t chien Ghats 
1 eac ther f that old typing . . : . | 1Ln tna n emocratic air- 
o> Pig 1. © ae in the ma jorp olitical man took some old-style shots at the ° 
” aw : | : | | Republicans, not unlike many which 
“Now is the time for all good men arties. XE} manj | 
to ps ~<a aoe prheors so ” P | Nave been sent in his direction by Price 103'2% 
oO CC t al heir party | : . | DP asnasth on wt ia acai , 
Offhand, the suggestion seems Campaigning on State | Republica Sideline exc — Plus accrued interest from September 1, 1938, to date of delivery 
“ abe | | observations that there was not much 
to be bearing fruit. and local issues takes pre- | difference, basically speaking, be- | 
Little is heard from Democrats ween the current campaign and 
about the attempt to “purge” | cedence in many sections | those of earlier generations 
the party, which had so many of | over dis pute about New | Where in former years the coin- 
them excited in the summer. | | re of sil) is a foremost topic Copi 3 
, -- ge oO as ¢ ( S | pies of the prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned. 
Nor are Republican critics of | Deal. “How different from | | end a cause of party strife, an issue 
the Townsend plan calling into a nost discussed now is old-age pen- 
‘ : m Wash- m iscussea nov S ¢ é 
question the friendly words be- | | UF hopes,” say some It ill-behooved Republicans 
ing spoken for the plan by Re- ; ington officials. o k about Democratic inconsist- - 
ublicans elsewhere. } Mr. Farley, when the } 
P h dj a. Farle . Stone & Webster and Blodget 
With the closing in of party ranks, | | A glance at the trend in ome States is courting incorporated 
regardless of the “liberalism” or the litics i support and the G. O. P. in . . : 
“conservatism” of individual mem- | | pe : | | other States looks upon the Town- The First Boston Corporation Brown Harriman & Co, 
bers, the national chairmen voice the | | — end plan as unsound incorporated 
customary pre-election confidence ‘ Poraee 5 i el 1d every nominee The reference was to endorsement | . ‘ 
to stand by each and every nomi ot te Dearhnend peneten aseneeal ty | Blyth & Co.,Inc. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Bonbright & Company Lehman Brothers 


of the party as usual, whether he be , 
ree aa as a “liberal” or as a “con- | Some Republican candidates in New 


servative” at the White House England. The convention of the _ Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. W. C. Langley & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. 


party in Massachusetts last week 


RIVAL CLAIMS ISSUED 
“The swing will be to the Demo- 
cratic cause from now on,” says 


Incorporated | 
| 



































Chairman Farley This does not mean that the pledged its nominees to seek a full 
t is »publican yersary Administration is abandoning its i EE Ce , ane . 
ici’ Mabe, ose eee in the backing of | Deering for the plan in Congress White, Weld & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Chairman Hamilton, says precisely attempt to win the backing 0 YORK 
the reverse liberal groups. A measure of suc- THE G. O. P. IN NEW | 
7 . er cess was achieved again in New In his own State of New York, Mr. October 5, 1938. 
It would seem, in other words, that . cohen caro algerie 
the campaign finales will have al York, when the American Labor Farley was given other matters to —— laces . a ae : as a 
< he n hnaies lil Nav ali . - sai a Ws 
the familiar trappins of previous Party last week accepted as its consider The Republican nominee 
re ic < > OuUus 2 “i | . zs : 4 é - 
election years Sie gene definite own the Democratic slate of for Governor, youthful Thomas E. 
bo.) ai mL A i at : _ — - — —-— - = 
nominees for the Senate, for Dewey, opened his campaign on Oct. 


indication of this was given last week 
in the disclosure that President 
Roosevelt would speak only in his 


Representatives-at-large in Con- 7 with charges of Democratic regis- 
gress, and for Governor. tration frauds and a promise “to dis- 
cuss the issues with the voters fairly 








home State of New York. Thus, Senator Wagner, Governor a x han | : 
4 , : A Lehman and other Democrats will | #* ** *\™ ‘ 
Reports circulated while the at- ; , = etihen i Bhs Once Mr. Dewey begins to debate | 
, ‘“ iw: ine -2 ; le be running for reelection as candi- =~. : : ' 
tempted “purge” was at its height dat or dee tennis nd on a plat broad questions of economic and | 
} ) aves O1 lt «AL > ilh < a » 
that Mr. Roosevelt would follow ‘ } ‘ ibor policy, the New York campaign | ' 
; : ’ form which say: acs garage 3 ) } 
through in the election itself. An : . is expected to take on a different | 
; ‘ race . for " yn r 
assertion by him in press confer- ROLE OF LABOR PARTY complexion The Democratic Gov- 
, } - - ‘ , y ~ } } | 
ence that he would prefer to see a “In New York State the Ameri- | ernor, Herbert Lehman, has imputed | t 
“liberal” Republican elected over a can Labor Party, aligned with the | to him an inexperience with such | } 
“conservative” Democrat revived the forces of progress and advancement, | problems and will ask reelection on | 
reports. has already become the spearhead of | the basis of his own practical ex- 
: eng | a § 
Administration advocates of a | the movement which will inevitably perience and record 
party realignment hoped the Presi- | lead to a break-up of the old parties The outcome of the New York 


dent would not restrict himself. So | and their replacement by two parties | campaign probably will be watched 
did Democratic leaders in some fundamentally opposed to each by political leaders more than any 
States where the election results ap- | other... .” other single campaign in the country. 
pear doubtful. That statement in the platform at- | For its results may have a profound 

Pennsylvania was one. But a dele- | tracted attention among. political | influence both on the.major party 
gation headed by Senator Guffey, in | leaders in view of the Progressive | platforms and on the choice of presi- 
an hour’s conference at Hyde Park Party already launched by Governor } idential nominees in 1940. 


THE METAL WITH A DESTINY 








AN’S earliest use of copper goes back 





Stock Up During 


about 6,500 years to ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans 





just emerging from the Stone Age. Through the cen- 
turies, man found many uses for the red metal but the 
great destiny of copper was not fulfilled until the com- 


ing of the electrical age. 


No other force has so changed our lives and fostered 





high American standards of living as our inexpensive and 


At ‘Cj gela- ample supply of electricity. And this is so only because 


an abundance of copper, at reasonable prices, was made 


available through American enterprise and initiative. 


By a remarkable coincidence, the great Butte mines 


HIS month you can buy Heinz Home-style Soups 

at lower cost than ever before! ra your grocer 
has Heinz delicious favorites now on sale at bargain 
prices. Here’s your chance to lay in a supply of 
soups for fall parties, school lunches, family dinners 
—and save money at the same time! 


of Anaconda started production but shortly before the 





first central station went into operation in New York 
in 1882. In the ensuing years, these Anaconda mines 
You’ll want plenty of Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup 


—lusty Heinz Vegetable Soup—and Heinz sump- 
tuous Cream of Mushroom, too! 


produced billions of pounds of copper for the electrical 


industry, created direct employment for tens of thousands, 
Remember—all 22 Heinz Home-style Soups are made : : 

the old-time small-batch way. They come to you 
fully prepared. By ordering an assortment 

of your favorites now, you’ll be money and 

flavor ahead! 


and made vast contributions to our national wealth. 





A Basic I ndustry 


“Copper” is one of those basic industries through whose 





development America has prospered greatly. Farflung as 
is the copper industry today, much is yet to come. 

Through research and constantly improving methods, 
“the red metal” will contribute in still larger degree to 
“a an an ever-higher standard of living. 
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Vegetarian Vegetable » Consommé e Scotch Broth i i be 
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CAN BUSINESS CONTROLS AND DEMOCRACY GO HAND IN HAND? 


Full text of address at the 
fortieth ¢ versary of North- 
eastern Univers 1? Bosion 


Mass., Oct 





AM deeply appreciative < ¢ 
| honor which Nas vee ¢ rea 
upon me by the invitatio e Ol 
of t speakers ( € appy < 
sion of the 40th ann) versa of Nor 
eastern University. This ant liversary 





marked by the completion 0i 


your comprene 








new build program. I 

happy to have had the opportuni 
of being present afternoon at 
the impressive ceremonies in con- 

















nection with the dedication of this 
building, and I was particula n- 
terested in the 1oug d 
luminating addres: of Preside! 
Compton on the instruments Of s0- 
cial progre b ise t ject I 
would 0 ‘ A ou tl 
evening is the op} 1 - 
sponsibilities whi efore 
one of the most nt of these 
instruments—the an univer- 
Sity 

It may perhaps occur to you that 
it requires a certain amount of te- 
merity for a banker to appear Dbe- 
fore a distinguished gathering ol 
scholars such as this with the pw 
pose of considering a topic which 


involves the whole field of higher 
education 

I must I would 
myself have had the courage to un- 
task if I had not come to 
long and serious 


the things 


confess that not 
dertake the 
the conclusion 
consideration, that one of 
which is most necessary today for the 
good of our country is the constant 
and intimate exchange of views by 
business men, bankers and others en- 
gaged in the active conduct of our 
enterprise system on the one hand 
and the scholars and teachers in our 
universities on the other, with regard 
to the infinite variety of questions 
with which they are mutually con- 
cerned 
It is indeed my hope that in- 
strumentalities may in the near 
future be set up in our universi- 
ties through which such discus- 
sions may take place, to the end 
that the business man may 
achieve a measure of the objec- 
tive and scientific point of view 
of the scholar, and that the 
scholar and educator may under- 
stand more fully the purposes, 
aspirations and problems of the 
business man. 


after 


America is distinguished above 
other countries for the number and 
the quality of its universities. These 


universities have received generous 
support from grants of public funds 
and through endowments from pri- 
vate sources. The American people 
depend upon the university, and they 
have come to look to it, for certain 
definite services. I think these serv- 
ices may be stated as follows: 

The Universities: 
Their Aims and Ideals 
First, our universities are 
tories or storehouses of learning, 
where, in libraries and museums, the 
knowledge and art which mankind 
has accumulated and created 
through the centuries are available 

for study and inspiration 

Second, our universities are cen 
ers where scholars and students may 
gather for research in every field 

Third, our universities 
education in the professions and in 
all of the higher fields of learning 

The varied functions of the uni 
versities present an infinite varicty 
of opportunities for service, and 
every one of them is worthy of 
serious study to make certain that 
the methods and techniques being 
used are the best which can be 
evolved from time to time to accom- 
plish the desired purpose. 

But I am not planning tonight to 
talk to you about the university a 
a repository of knowledge or as a 
place for research, nor to 
with you the teaching of the exact 
sciences such as chemistry or mathe 
matics, or of the arts such as a! 
chitecture and painting, or the 
teaching of professions such as en 
gineering or medicine or the law 


reposi- 


provide 


discuss 


American University: 
Safeguard to Democracy 

The precise subject which 1! 
would like to discuss with you to- 
night is the opportunity which 
the American university has, and 
the obligation which it must 
accept, of creating a new type 
of leadership which is essential 
if we would perpetuate and 
strengthen the American system 
of democracy. 
The nations of the world today ars 


Civided into two groups. On the 
one hand stand the democracie 
with their governmental systems 


based upon the conception of liberty 
for the individual and equality and 
fraternity among all citizens, their 
economic systems based upon free 
enterprise actuated by the profit mo- 
tive and operating through free mar- 
kets; and on the other hand stand 
the great authoritarian states whose 
governmental systems are based upon 
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hase N | Bank of the City of New York 
By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, Chairman, the Chase National Bank of the City of New Yor 
neeption of the supremacy ¢ cent years, happily assuming that our ¢ any time. I am convinced that the* planned economy and the flex- + But is there any reason why we 
e conception Of n upremac} nt yee ’ 3 ; 
of e state ane e absolute reg- liberty 1s safe, have unconsciously | enterprise system, subjected to en- ible system of free economy such Should venture into extensions of 
me ation of the individual, whose’ bartered some phase of it for what lightened controls from within itself as we had, for example, in the public regulation without determin- 
and responsive to the broad demands early years of this century, there ing to the best of our technical abil- 


systems are 


planned on the basis 
capitalism 


economic 
sm or stat 


Vo Compromise With 


Authoritarian Concept 


There ji ) possible compromise 
ultimately between the conceptions 
underlying the democratic and au- 
thoritarian systems 


) 
In the United States we hold te- 


naciously to the democratic con- 


completely 


of state social- 


we conceive to be security? 


cestors struggled through 


Our an- 

centuries 
| 

to achieve our liberties, and for my 


part I do not believe the people of 


will consciously 
them 
This brings 
of the American 
I conceive to be 


America ever 
render 
me to that 
university 
the most 


sur- 


function 
which 
vital 


service it can perform to the people 


of America at 


this time and in the 


years immediately ahead of us. The 


high function of the American uni- 





HOw much governmental control over business is tolerable 


in a democracy? 


| How can democracy be preserved under present day con- 
| ditions of State supervision of industry to an extent un- 
| dreamed of a few years ago, except in Fascist countries such 
as Italy or Communist countries such as Russia? 

The answer to these questions, according to Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, chairman of the Chase National Bank of New York, 
is dependent on whether a way can be found to create a new 
leadership, capable of maintaining democratic institutions 


under a new setting. 





Creation of such leaders, in Mr. Aldrich’s opinion, is the 
opportunity of the universities. 
of higher learning may rest the fate of our democracy. 

Believing that the views of a banker-business man as to 
the role our universities should assume in attempting to 
solve the nation’s great problems are of general interest, 
The United States News presents the text of an address by 
Mr. Aldrich at Northeastern University, Boston. 


Upon the institutions 








ception. 
the individual, 
men before the law, in the essential 
fraternity of mankind. By these 
} the laws 


legisla- 


in the equality of all 


principles we test not only 
of Congress and the state 
tures, the actions of the Federal and 
State executives, but also the stand- 
ards of which govern our 
individual lives. Devotion to these 
principles lies deep in the heart of 
American, and any threa! 
which promises to nullify them 
arouses uncompromising opposition, 
provided the threat is recognized and 
understood. 

The fact is, however, that de- 
spite the patriotism of the 
American citizen and his devo- 
tion to democracy, collectivist 
tendencies have been increasing 
in this country, largely because 
they have been unnoticed or 
misunderstood by the majority 
of our people. 


conduct 


every 


and social conditions 
ripe for such a trend. 
now, twenty years after the 
the Great War, the nations 
that were engaged in it have not yet 
succeeded in clearing away the eco- 
nomic wreckage of those four years 
of conflict. 


Economic 
have been 
Even 


close of 


In America, in addition to the 


disturbance directly attributable to 
the war, we have been obliged to 
face many other economic and 

cial changes which have complicated 


our readjustment. 


SO0- 


Two Distinct Objectives 
Of Educational Program 

One of the most striking of these 
was the disappearance of the old 
frontier. We have not yet fully ac- 
customed ourselves to getting along 
without it. The old frontier hal 
served us well for over a century, and 
provided a ready outlet for those ad- 
Venturous elements in our popula- 
tion who wanted free scope for their 
abounding energies. It also opened 
fresh opportunities for those others 
who wanted to make a new Start. 

With no frontier, 
boom cities surging upward and out- 
ward with the inrush of new inhabit- 
had reached the stage at 
development had to come 
ithin. No one knows bette: 
President Compton, and none 
more clearly than this au- 
dience, what great things we have 
achieved in this process of internal 
development, construction, invention, 
and production, It has been a stu- 
pendous performance with few coun- 
terparts in history. We sometimes 
lose sight of the magnitude of thjs 
performance in the welter of present 
confusions. 

The growth and flowering of 
America is one of the great sagas 
of the world. Our ancestors ac- 
complished it under a system of 
free enterprise, deeply founded 
in the principles of democracy. 

much a truism that I 
fear many of us have taken our free- 
for granted have rested 
easy conviction that liberty 
America is so deeply rooted that 
undermined. Is it not 


many of us in these re- 


ants, we 


irom W 


bnan 


realize: 


This is so 


and 


aom 


on the 


cannot be 


true that 


no free land, no | 


We believe in the liberty of versity is to educate men and women 


for democracy. This means that it 
must provide its students with the 
intellectual and spiritual power to 
guide their own actions and test the 


of the public interest, is inseparable 
from democracy. Neither can exist 
without the other 


Planned Economy 
vs. Private £nterprise 
The enemy of the enterprise sys- 
tem is planned economy, just as the 
enemy of democracy is authoritarian 
government. As a matter of fact, 
and I call to witness the examples 
of authoritarian governments now 
operating in the world, a planned 


| economy cannot function except un- | 


actions of their elected governments | 


by the highest standards of democ- 
racy. 

This educational program has two 
distinct objectives. The first is the 
training of the future scholars, pro- 
fessional men 


| 


and business leaders | 


! 
of the country so that they will have 


a vivid sense of personal responsi- 
bility for the public interest. 

In this complex world everything 
1 man does necessarily affects, for 
good or evil, the lives of those about 
him, and the more important the 
position he holds, the greater is this 
effect. In every field, whether in 
business, in the professions, or in 
politics, the price of power is re- 
sponsibility for the public good. 

Much can be said on this purely 
personal side of a university's train- 
ing. The instruction which a uni- 
versity gives puts sharp tools in the 
hands of its graduates. The better 
they learn to use those tools, the 
greater the place they can take in 
the life of the nation. And unhap- 
pily, too, the greater the damage 
they can do to the public good if they 
have not learned to use their tools 
wisely. 


Training of Leaders 


In Social Responsibility 

Horace Mann, whose spirit is still 
alive in Boston, wrote these words 
in an eloquent plea for the develop- 
ment of character: 

“The experience of the ages that 
are past, the hopes of the ages that 
are yet to come, unite their voices 
in an appeal to us; they implore us 
to think more of the character of 
our people than of its numbers; to 
look upon our vast natural resources, 
not as tempters to ostentation and 
pride, but as means to be converted, 
by the refining alchemy of educa- 
tion, into mental and spiritual treas- 
ures— and thus give to the world 
the example of a nation whose wis- 
dom increases with its prosperity, 
and whose virtues are equal to its 
power.” 

When he wrote those words Hor- 
ace Mann must have foreseen the 
vital need we now have for univer- 
sity graduates who are not only good 
technicians in their chosen field, but 
also are deeply conscious of their 
responsibility for the public good. 

The inculcation of a sense of so- 


cial responsibility is one phase of the 


| between 


Couble problem of education for 
leadership in a democracy. The 
cther phase has to do with giving 
to such prospective leaders a scho!l- 
arly understanding of the relations 
government and economic 
life in a democracy. 

The system of private enter- 
prise is essential to democracy. 
It is impossible to think of a 
democratic system which does 
not provide for individual initia- 
tive with its personal rewards 
and its personal penalties. 

I am no advocate of the doctrine 
of laissez faire, for after all that 
doctrine has not been permitted to 
operate entirely without controls at 


© 








der an authoritarian state. 
Whether the converse is true, that 


an authoritarian system cannot | 
function without a planned econ- | 

| 
omy, I do not know; and perhaps | 


the answer is of theoretical interes! 
only. But if by planned economy we 
mean an economic system subject to 
control by government down to the 
smallest detail of economic life, then 
the examples before us do show that 
they are inseparable. | 
Let me go one step further. No | 
planned. economy is possible without 
economic nationalism. One neces- 
Sarily implies the other. I think you 
will agree with me, that to identify 
the economic system of a country | 


with its national government, vastly 
increases the hazards of war. If we 
are to throw the mantle of national 
dignity around the commercial ac- | 
tivities of a country, we cannot avoid 
investing every international com- 
mercial dispute with the sinister as- 
pect of a dispute between the gov- 
ernments of nations. 

Moreover, since a planned economy 
exerts its primary and most profound | 
influence within national boundaries, 
frontiers necessarily assume greatly 
augmented importance It is for 
these reasons, among others, that 
many believe that planned economy 
is the handmaiden of war. 


‘ 


Between a rigid system of | 


is a vast field within which con- 

trols by government can be ex- 

ercised. 

No one will say, I think, that we 
can turn the calendar back to 1910; 
and few would say we should turn it 
back if we could. Times have changed 





ity, first, whether it is necessary— 
that is to say, whether the result can- 
not be achieved by voluntary action— 
and second whether it will work or 
not, whether it will achieve the so- 
cial objectives for which it is de- 
signed, and especially whether it will 


% 


—Wide World 
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too much, thought has changed too be exercised at the cost of our hard- 


and desires of 
a x 


much, the emotions 
men have changed too much. 


read the signs of recent times aright, | 


public regulation of private enter- 
prise is not going to be suspended. 


won liberty? 


The most important question 
before the American people to- 
day is this: To what extent is 
it desirable, in particular fields 





+ 
| 





or more generally, for the gove 
ernment to exercise controls over 
the enterprise system? It goes 
without saying that if the con- 
trols are to work to the benefit 
of the country, the. remedies 
must not be worse than the ills 
they are designed to correct. 

It goes without saying, too, that 
the controls must accomplish their 
social objective without the sacrifice 
of essential liberties which are basic 
to a system of free enterprise oper- 
ating in response to the profit mo- 
tive and functioning through free 
markets. 

The normal incentives to enter- 
prise and production which have 
been so long native to our race must 
not be destroyed, whether by gov- 
ernmental regulations, governmental 
competition or such unmanageable 
governmental expenditures as will 
result in either an impossible tax 
burden or bankruptcy of the Gove 
ernment. 

Otherwise, as one corrective suc- 
ceeds another, and remedies are de- 
vised to offset the ill effects of other 
remedies, we gradually are drawn 
into collectivism, an alien system re- 
pugnant to our deepest convictions, 


A University’s Greatest 


Service to the Public 

The American university can ren- 
cer its greatest service to the Ameri- 
can people today if it will turn out 
prospective leaders with a sense of 
social responsibility and a discrimi- 
nating understanding of the rela- 
tions between government and our 
economic life. In this connection 
these words of President Emeritus 
Lowell are singularly appropriate: 

“The great need of the present 
day is wisdom, the calm, unimpas- 
sioned search for enduring truth, 
not so much concerned with imme- 
diate action as with the slow adjust- 
ment of human relations. During 
the World War one thought of the 
moon shining upon the pale faces of 
the dead on the battlefield—faces of 
young men who would have been the 
thinkers and statesmen of the fu- 
ture, killed by conditions which 
neither they, nor perhaps anyone 
eise, could have controlled. They are 
gone, and how much may have been 

[Continued on Page 13.) 











was used in the record-breaking 
flight of 106 hrs. and 6 min. The 
old record was 63 hrs. and 54 min. 
The plane was piloted by Merrill 
Phoenix and Harold F. Allen. 
Exclusive of aviators and fuel, 
the ship weighed 653 Ibs. 


SHATTERS ALL ENDURANCE RECORDS 
for light planes! Filots praise performance of 


Aircooled Motors Corp., makers of this Franklin ‘50’ engine, 
selected Blue Sunoco because their tests proved: 


ee 
eee 


Prior to this tlight at Syracuse, N. Y., many different fuels 


were tested by Aircooled Motors Corporation. They found 


that this engine, which combines some features of bo*h 


aviation and automobile engines, performed better with 


Blue Sunoco than with any other gasoline tested. Reports 


showed that even the premium priced fuels tested did 





not equal Blue Sunoco's performance 







These facts should convince you that Blue Sunoco 






deserves a test in your car against any motor fuel, 





at any price ... Get your trial tankful today. 
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ST TE T F | West. This especially affects truck | : local offices are being set up to re- | C. Regional and local offices of the 
b RRIE S transportation of goods | th 7 a b St d d t ceive, investigate, and act on com- | Division will be able to furnish full 
. Warnings against the trend toward oO e air a or an ar S Cc plaints information when they are set up. 
hampering the free flow of trade a m Further information on Wage and Information on the Child Labor 
STEPS TO REMOVE THEM ‘: aes the sony have come S- Will Function: Wages and Hours Hour provisions of the Fair Labor provisions of the Act may be ob- 
igiy both from official and Standards Act may be obtained from | tai , 's 1 
: Standards Act may bte d fror tained from Children’s Bureau, U, 
USINESS men who would like to* Controversy over trade restrictions | DUS!Ness sources. What steps will o¢ [Continued From Page 5.] * o.der.in a United States Circuit | Wage and Hour Division, U. S. De- S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
see trade between the 48 States in several of these and in other | XM to reverse ‘the trend appears | japor age for the occupation in which | Court of Appeals or in the District partment of Labor, Washington, D. ton, D.C 
absolutely free, in fact as well as in States has raged for a long time. at present to depend on the State | he is employed. The Children’s Bu- | of Columbia Court of Appeals. Upon : ee 
theory, are finding food for thought The Supreme Court from time to ie emma ' on the National | yeau will issue regulations regarding fiiing_of the transcript of the record i. 
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Necesgrata ‘ 


The Signs Pointing 
To Better Business 


Optimism over business outlook 
Warning against price 
Loans 


spreads. 
increases and labor trouble. 


still lag. 











PTIMISM at the White House concerning the 


outlook for business for the months just 
ahead is continuing to be bolstered by tangible 
developments 

Security markets have moved forward sharply, 
nd lost during the period 
produced a set- 


recovering all of the grou 


when the war scare in Europe 


back. Improved prices for stocks and bonds al- 
ways have an exhilarati nfluence on American 
business men 

Production of steel is pointing up again. First 
1939 model cars are appearing on the streets and 
are being well received, judged by dealer orders 
Automobile activity will give a boost to the dur- 





able goods industries which have lagged so far 
in the recovery procession 

The Department of Commerce 
trade is improving again after a set-back due 
partly to bad weather and partly to the European 


reports that 


uncertainties 

The decline in farm income, due to lower 
prices, appears now to be arrested. Rising 
employment in factories is adding impor- 
tantly to weekly payrolls. Government spend- 
ing on large scale projects, although slow in 
getting under way, is adding to the volume of 
orders going to heavy industries. The re- 
sult is that the adjusted index of national 
income, as prepared by the Department of 
Commerce, is continuing to point higher and 
is expected to pass the 1937 level by the 
year end. 


NEW FEDERAL EFFORTS 

Now that the recovery seems conclusively es- 
tablished, there is an increased desire on the part 
of the White House to nurse it along 

President Roosevelt is appealing to the C. I. O 
and the A. F. of L. to temper their bickering. He 


definitely has let the leaders of those organiza- 
tions know that the country will look for less 
irresponsibility on the part of labor in calling 


strikes once the upturn gathers momentum. At 
the same time a warning is given industrialists, 
with White House approval, that any effort to 
push prices “through the roof” will serve only to 
kill the recovery before it can gain full headway 
The feeling among Government economists 
is that both labor and employers must have 
learned a partial lesson from their experi- 
ence in 1936 and early 1937 when excesses 
in strikes and price increases did much to 
bring on the depression from which the 
country only now is emerging. 

This new recovery is to get some further psy- 
chological impetus from the early conclusion of 
a trade agreement with Great Britain. It is being 
pushed along by a growing volume of govern- 
mental expenditure. 


INVESTORS’ HESITATION 


Only, to date, there is no conclusive evidence 
that business borrowing will move in to take 
over the spending load once the Federal Gov- 
ernment starts to contract its own spending or 
to increase taxes still more in an effort to bal- 
ance the budget 

Bank loans are showing no definite upward 
trend. There is a revival of refinancing in the 
field of investment banking and this may prove 
a prelude to new borrowing. 
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The Voice 
of Government? 


SUMNER WELLES, 

Under Secretary of State 
DAY, perhaps more than at any time during 
the last two decades, there is presented the 
opportunity for the establishment by the nations 
of the world of a new world order based upon 
justice and upon law. For peace is not negative 
It is not merely the momentary abstention from 
a resort to war. Peace is, in its 

positive. 

And permanent peace can only come from a 
rededication of themselves nations to 
these tenets in their relationships: The observ- 
ance of the sanctity of the pledged word: non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of other 
countries; the settlement of disputes and the re- 
vision of treaties whenever necessary by peace- 
ful negotiation and in a spirit of equity rather 
than by resort to the use of force or to the threat 


very essence, 


bv the 


of force; and respect by all nations for the just 
rights of others in the same measure in which 
they expect their own just rights to be observed. 


If on such a basis as this there should now be 
brought to pass the those 
tragic controversies which still fester in Europe 
and in the Far East, and thereby make less prob- 
able the outbreak of new controversies in the 
future, the agony of spirit which countless men 
and women have suffered during these last few 
days will not have been in vain 

uniy in such a way can the nations of the 
world be enabled to move forward towards the 
determination of the two great underlying needs 
of today, the solution of which becomes daily 
more necessary—the limitation and reduction of 
armaments, with a world-wide agreement to 
cease for all time attacks on civilian populations 
by air-bombing and py gas, and that economic 
reconstruction without which there can be 
neither international stability nor well-being. 

(From an address in the Washington Evening 
Star Radio Forum over the NBC network, Oct. 3.) 


solution of all of 
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iar wench prices have fallen since the spring of 1937 from an average 
farm price of more than $1.25 a bushel to a price just above 50 cents 
a bushel while cotton prices received by farmers have fallen from 14 


cents a pound to less than 9 cents. 


Fluctuations in the farm price of these commodities since 1929 are 


CopyYRicGHT, 1938, By THe Unirep States NEwsS PusBLisHING CorPoRATION 


shown on the chart above. The present sharp decline follows an irregu- 
lar rise that began early in 1933 and continued under the impetus of 
dollar devaluation, general recovery, crop control and a series of 


droughts until abundant crops and depression, with resulting large un- 


used supplies, brought declining prices. 





Jemsqrazi Reaction to Recession: Farmers 
Eager For Federal Aid; Business Still Aloof 


LESSON for business men might be read 

into the farmer reaction to violent declines 
in the price of two of their principal crops— 
cotton and wheat. 

The price received for these two crops impor- 
tantly affects the income of more than three mil- 
lion individual farm operators. This price, in 
turn, is affected by conditions abroad as well as 
within the United States. 

Government has been attempting for five years 
to establish controls in wheat and cotton that 
will protect both prices and farmer income. 

What now has happened is despite Govern- 
ment controls. Experience shows that after the 
spending of billions of dollars and after an im- 
mense effort to regulate the practice of millions 
of farmers, American agriculture still is in seri- 
ous trouble. 

This would look like a good chance for Gov- 
ernment and the farmers to part company. There 
is ground for a violent argument. A demand 
might be expected to rise from the farming dis- 
tricts for the Government to get out of the farm- 
ing business so farmers could get back to the 
good old days when each individual could run 
his own business, 


Actually, however, ex- 
perience shows that near- 
ly the opposite is true. 
Farmers, instead of de- 
manding an end to Gov- 
ernment control, are suggesting that Govern- 
ment move ahead to outright price-fixing. The, 
Government, in turn, is explaining the difficul- 
ties involved in price-fixing and the difficulties 
involved in the various other remedies suggested 
for correcting the problems of wheat and cotton. 


Price-fixing 
No Bugbear 
To Farmers 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
and his associates, are busy explaining to farm- 
ers the economics and the politics of the present 
They are giving attention to the 
ideas that come from farmers and farm leaders 
and are trying to describe to individual farmers 
how those ideas would work in practice. 


situation. 


In other words, instead of calling names and 
shouting threats, the Government and the farm 
part of the population are trying to work to- 
gether to find a way out of their troubles. 


All of this is in sharp contrast to the relation- 
ship between Government and business. 

Business, instead of getting worse, is getting 
better. The chance for profits is looking up a 
bit. The world has dodged a bad war. Banks 
are overflowing with Weposits available for in- 
vestment. Security markets are on the rise. But 
unemployment continues acute. Bank funds 
available for investment are not being invested. 
Government finances are in a bad way. Panaceas 


+ 





of a hundred kinds are finding fertile ground + 


in Congressional minds, 

It looks as though business and Government 
could find plenty of ground for discussion and 
exchange of views in the face of the existing 
problems and complications. Yet, unlike agri- 
culture, business is chary of having anything to 
do with Government and is asking only to be 
let alone to struggle with its problems of em- 
ployment and price and taxation and labor re- 
lations. 

The White 
however, is ready to try 
again to break down this 
barrier that has 
steadily higher to keep 
business and Government from getting together. 

President Roosevelt on Oct. 4 let it be known 
that he thought that sword-rattling between 
Government and business and between business 
and labor should stop, so that the country can 
have an end to bickering and can enjoy peace. 


House, 


White House 
Makes a Fresh 


risen 
Peace Move 





Farmers, back in trouble again, turn 
to Government for help. 

Business, in trouble, keeps a chip on 
its shoulder. 

Now comes a new peace gesture 
from the White House 
of its meaning. 


An account 











His feeling is that there should be an end to 
extravagant statements about Government poli- 
cies and to misrepresentation of those policies 
for political benefit. 

The President is known to be convinced that 
the time has come for business and Government 
and labor to sit down around the conference 
table and to discuss common problems. 

This is another olive branch, 

Acceptance can mean that a way would be 
found for considering the problems that con- 
front business and Government, just as a way 
has been found for considering the problems 
that confront agriculture and Government. An 
exchange of views could take the place of name 
calling. 

There are many things to be talked over by 
leaders of business and representatives of the 
Government. 

Some way has to be found either to absorb 
more of the nation’s unemployed into private 
industry or to raise taxes much higher than they 
now are. There has to be a shifting of view- 
point and of method that will permit a larger 


part of the nation’s now idling credit resources 
to find work. The subject of prices is going to 
be vitally important before long if recovery con- 
tinues. 

The National Economic Committee, with its 
investigation of monopoly and of the economic 
system in general, is going to turn up problems 
that will call for frank consideration on the part 
of business men and the Government. 

American farmers now 
Business Ignores understand that an im- 
Lessons Farmers portant part of their 
trouble is caused by a 
revolution in world eco- 
nomics that business men still refuse to consider. 
Farmers appreciate the fact that Germany and 
Italy and Japan and Russia—and to a smaller 
degree, Great Britain and France—have removed 
themselves from the world economic system as 
it prevailed prior to the World War. 

The farming part of the population pretty well 
understands that nationalism abroad is forcing 
development of a latent nationalism within the 
United States, Farmers know that this country 
maintained its outlet in foreign countries for 
farm and industrial products during the 1920's 
by huge loans of money that turned out to be 
gifts because of a refusal to accept a greatly in- 
creased volume of foreign goods as payment on 
the loans. Farmers also pretty well understand 
that unless the United States is prepared to give 
away vast new sums of money for foreigners to 
use in buying American products, then adjust- 
ments must be made within the nation that will 
permit a nationalistic economy for this country. 

Officials who have tried to explain these 
things to business men say that they are greeted 
with great skepticism and lack of interest. 


Have Learned 


The view of the higher 
Government advisers on 
economic problems 1s 
that business men have 
had so many grievances 
against the Government that they refuse to be 
interested in a world economic revolution that 
leaves the United States with huge new prob- 
lems that cannot be solved by old methods. 

Farmers have spent nearly fifteen years learn- 
ing their lesson from the school of experience. 
Recent developments suggest that a new de- 
pression for cotton and wheat is just an inci- 
dent in the now established effort on the part 
of Government and agriculture to cooperate in 
working out an adjustment. 

So far as business is concerned, the important 
point is that a controlled agriculture only adds 
to the pressures that are pushing in the direc- 
tion of a controlled industry and a controlled 
finance. 


New Problems 
Require New 
Solutions 


OwFEN L. Scorr. 


] Weensqrai 


The Profit System 
Under the New Deal 





Some huge corporation profits. 
How they accrue; how they are 
spent. .. What official accounting 











shows. 
| 


ORE and more official evidence piles up to 
\ show that the profit system under the 
New Deal, contrary to general belief, has fared 
well rather than badly 

Latest of the confirming reports is that of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, just published, 
which covers corporation.income for the calendar 
year 1936. 

This report deals with the first year in which 
the surtax on the undistributed portion of core 
poration earnings was applied. The facts that it 
reveals are illuminating 

First of all, there is the discicsure ta the 
203,162 corporations reporting net income from 
1936 operations enjoyed net taxable profits of 
$9,477,895.000. 

This total of taxable profits is the largest 

on record for any year except 1928 and 1929. 

It represents a sensational increase from 

$5,164,723,000 reported in 1935 and contrasts 

with $2,153,000,000 of net income earned by 
corporations in the last pre-New Deal year. 

Nine and one half billions of dollars in net 
taxable profits represent a large total. 

There is another side to the picture. This 
shows that 275,685 corporations earned no net 
income after deductions. These corporations had 
a deficit of $2,156,055,000 in 1936. This deficit, 
however, is smaller than for any year since 1927 
and compares with $7,796,687,000 in the last pre- 
New Deal year of 1932. 


TAXES CORPORATIONS PAID 

In the third place, there is the size of the tax 
| bill paid by corporations. This bill in 1936 
| amounted to $1,191,389,000, or the largest for any 
| recent year except 1929 when the bill was $1,193,- 
| 436,000. But even after this tax had been col- 

lected, corporations had a net income of more 
than eight billion dollars. 

| The fourth point concerns the use made of 
these profits 

The Bureau of Interna! Revenue finds that cor- 
porations with net income paid out $7,176,754,000 
of net income in cash dividends and $335,440,000 
in stock dividends. These payments were made 
under the stimulus of the surtax levied on re- 
tained earnings. They represent a huge increase 
from the $4,654.002.000 paid out in 1935, but even 
so corporations retained less of their 1935 in- 
come—when the surtax on undistributed profits 
was not in effect—than they did in 1936 when 
that tax encouraged distribution. 


EFFECT OF SURPLUS TAX 
Furthermore, the facts show that in 1936 cor- 
porations with no net income paid out only 
$200,115,000 in the form of cash dividends as 
contrasted with $1,289,618.000 in 1935. This 
- Means that corporaitons without net income 
were more inclined to retain income for the 
upbuilding of their business and the creation of 
reserves with the surtax in effect than when the 

surtax was not in effect. 

The facts also show that in the prosperity 
era of the late 1920's corporations with net 
income paid out about as large a propor- 
tion of their net earnings, when there was 
no undistributed profits surtax, as they did 
in 1936 when there was such a tax. 
Particularly is this true when stock dividends 

are added to cash dividends. In 1929 corpora- 

tions, earning $11,653.886.000 of net income paid 
| out $8,005,952,000 in the form of cash dividends 
and $1,193,896,000 in the form of stock dividends, 
a total of more than $9,100,000,000 

Essentially, the figures taken from the face 
of reports made by corporations themselves for 
| tax purposes show that American industry, by 
and large, has not been starved of profits. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


| CLARENCE FRANCIS, 
President of General Foods Corporation 


HE keynote of modern business is to give the 

other fellow’s business room in which to 
grow. while building your own. This giving the 
other fellow a helping hand is the secret of the 
country’s growth in a brief 150 years. 

Through self-help, you help others. 

The nation always is just a little bit better 
when the individual betters himself. And while 
encouraging individual progress, we'll go faster 
as we encourage public support of our program. 

Perhaps editors, business men and public of- 
ficials should get together on this simple credo: 
“If it’s for the people’s good, we’re for it.” 

But let us all be reasonably sure of our pre- 
mise. 

Certainly let’s all put our own works, and the 
things done by Government—representing the 
| public—under that test 

For example, progressive business welcomes an 
impartial and broad-gauge government investi- 
gation of monopoly. American business has 

| grown under the stimulus of competition ... and 
we want to be sure that any concentration of 
economic power does the utmost good for this 
country. 

Bigness and Evil are not necessarily synonom- 
ous—character, conduct and results should be 
the guide. Let us all work together. Keep your 
faith in ‘men and in industry. 

(From an address before the Newspaper In- 
stitute of the New Jersey Press Association at 
New Brunswick, N. J., Oct. 3). 
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EDERAL Government’s 

priming experts are looking over 
the nation’s credit pump after the 
first three months of a renewed at- 
tempt at priming. 


What they discover is that more 
than $700,000,000 has been poured 
into the credit priming effort during 
these months. This $700,000,000 has 
come out of the pump again in the 
form of WPA wages and farm sub- 
sidies and orders for materials. 

But, as yet, the facts and figures 
fail to show that the attempted 
priming has caught hold, or is catch- 
ing hold, to assure a steady flow 
of private credit that would permit 
the Federal Government to slow 
down on the volume of funds poured 
into the pump. 

The result is that 
reservoir of private credit 
mains untapped. 

All along, the theory has been that 
Government could create new in- 
come and increased business activ- 
ity by stepping up its own expendi- 
tures of borrowed money. Then the 
theory has gone farther to hold that, 
with business activity increased by 
this Government priming of the 
pump, industry itself again would go 
into debt to the banks and to private 
investors to obtain funds with which 
to expand plants to meet the in- 
creased demand for goods 

Once this private borrowing had 
gained momentum, the Federal Gov- 
ernment—so the theory holds—can 
gradually check its priming and 
eventually may not only stop spend- 
ing borrowed money to prime the 
pump but may catch some of the 
private credit coming from the pump 
and use it to retire debt created in 
the original effort. 

Examination shows that three 
months of priming efforts have had 
little or no effect on the use of the 
private credit reservoir. 

Bank loans for commercial, indus- 
trial and agricultural purposes, as 


the vast 
re- 


Ee 


pump-,4 


represented by reports to the Federal * change Act and upon the easier +4 


Reserve Board from member banks 
in 101 leading cities, were lower at 
the end of September than they 
were at the end of June when the 
new pump-priming effort got for- 





Three months of effort 
fail to start a flow from the 
primed pump. Bank loans 
continue to dry up. The 
story of a new attitude to- 


ward bank policy. 











mally under way. The decline was 
from $4,000,000,000 to $3,891,000,000. 
This total is about one billion dol- 


| lars below the level of one year ago. 


| new 


But Business Improves 


During this same three months, | 


industry used the investment bank- 
ing machinery of the country to ob- 
tain little more than a dribble of 
money 

Yet general business definitely is 
improved. The official indexes of 
production, of trade, of employment 
and of national income, all are sub- 
stantially higher than they were in 
June as a larger number of Govern- 


ment dollars have flowed into the 
pump. 
Pump-priming experts _ still 


are hopeful that their present 
effort will catch hold during the 
next year when priming efforts 
will be maintained at the pres- 


ent level or even will be in- 
creased. 
This hope rests, in part, on 


changes that now are possible in the 
attitude and the methods of private 
bankers. It rests, also, upon simpler 
requirements of the Securities & Ex- 
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+ People o the Week * 


Preston Delano 


No ‘‘Crack-down” Tactics 
New Comptroller of Currency 


for 


HE authority of the Comptroller 

of the Currency over the nation- 
al banking system makes that office 
one of the most responsible in the 
Government. For this reason the ap- 
pointment of Preston Delano to the 
post brought many inquiries in the 
Capital last week about his back- 
ground, disposition and economic 
leanings. 

Many bankers already had reason 
to know the answers. A banker him- 
self in earlier years, Mr. Delano 
steadily has widened his acquain- 


—+ 


tance in the field since going to work | 


Home Loan 
For almost 


for the Federal 
Board in 1933. 


Bank | 


three | lations.” 


years now he has headed the Home | 


Loan Bank system. 
FIGHTING FORECLOSURES 


Much of the expansion in Federai 
lending to save homes from foreclos- 
ure has been under his direction. 
The policies followed have estab- 
lished his reputation as an able ad- 


ings, and one who foreswears “crack- 
down” tactics in favor of cooperation 
between Government and private 
financial leaders. 

President Roosevelt and Mr. Delano 
are distantly related, so distantly 
that friends of both say they do not 
know just what the relationship is 

An illness in his family caused the 
young Delano to complete his studies 
at Stanford University in 1909. 
Thereafter he entered business 
the Pacific Coast, gaining experience 
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mortgage borrowing terms of the 
Federal Housing Administration 
Act. Business men and individuals— 
if the spirit of new Government reg- 
ulations is carried out—can find it 
easier to borrow money to provide 
capital for business or to build 
homes or to buy goods on the install- 
ment plan. 

One important step taken by the 
Government in an attempt to cause 
pump-priming to catch hold more 
easily, involved modification of the 
rules governing classification of bank 
loans and investments. 


Long Term Bank Loans 


Ever since the first of July, bank- 
ers have been privileged to buy the 
bonds or notes of local business en- 
terprises, provided that these bonds 
or notes represented a sound invest- 
ment, provided also that they ma- 
tured within ten years, and provided | 
that there was provision for amor- | 
tization. 

This opened a whole new field of 
investment to banks. Reports had 
been received that large numbers of 
sound borrowers with a long record 
of earning behind them were unable 
to obtain capital loans either from 
the capital markets or from the 





—Harris & Ewing 


MANAGERS OF THE NATION’S DOLLARS AND CENTS 
RESTON DELANO, (left) newly appointed Comptroller of the 
Currency, greets his assistant, Cyril B. Upham, newly ap- 

pointed Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, while their chief, 

Secretary Henry Morgenthau, Jr., looks on with approving eye. 





the Comptroller of the Currency was 
not in sympathy with the new rules 
of activity in the field of commercial | permitting long term capital loans 
loans of this longer term type. and that bank examiners would con- 

Bankers, so the story now goes, re- | tinue to apply old standards in as- 


to meet that reported situation. 
The official figures reveal no burst 





+ sessing 


| 


| viewpoint and a 


banks. The new rules were designed + ceived the definite impression was 





the soundness of bank as- + 
Out of this situation has come 
the the 


Sets 


a shake-up in office of 
Comptroller. 

Preston Delano, Governor of the | 
Federal Home Loan Bank system, 1s | 
now to become Comptroller of the 
Currency. Cyril B. Upham, assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, is | 
now Acting Comptroller and will be- 
come First Deputy Comptroller when 
Mr. Delano assumes office. 

As a result of this shift a 
new policy will 
guide the representatives of the gov- 
ernment in policing the national 
banking system. 

Both Comptroller Delano and his | 
first deputy, Mr. Upham, are con- 
servative in their attitude toward 
the function of a private banking 
system. But both are known to be 
convinced that unless private bank- 
ers can find a sound outlet for loans 
particularly for loans to business 
and industry—they will face en- 
croachment from Government bank- 
ing. 

The Government has been trying— | 


new 





so its officials say—to open up new | 


fields of investment and of loans to 


THE BANKERS’ DILEMMA: FREER LOANS 
¢ OR COMPETITION FROM GOVERNMENT 


+ 


private bankers so that bankers can 
gv back to the business of making a 
living from the banking business 
rather than from the business of 
buying Government bonds as at 
present. 

At present, so the Govern- 
ment’s experts feel, private 
banks in the United States rap- 
idly are becoming warehouses 
for Government bonds and for 
deposits of individuals and cor- 
porations, 


Excuse of Bankers 

Success for the new program of 
pump-priming rests upon success in 
the attempt to encourage private 
bankers to return to the lending 
business. Bankers, on their part, 
claim that the difficulty lies not in 
unwillingness to lend but upon an 
absence of borrowers who are good 
business risks. 

Failure to find the key to the com- 
bination of willing lenders and 
sound borrowers will, the pump- 
priming experts assert, lead to fur- 
ther Government encroachment in- 
to the field of investment once re- 
served largely to private banking. 























RESOURCES 


national banks that fail. The banks 
are required to submit three reports 
ct their financial position each year 
on dates fixed by the Comptroller. 





Cyril B. Upham 


Advisor in Finance Now at 
National Banks’ Steering Post 


HE telephone on. the desk of Cyril 
B. Upham in the Treasury De- 
partment was busy as usual last 
week, but for a different reason. 
Members of Congress, financial 
leaders and newspapermen have 
looked to him often since 1933 for 
explanations of Government fiscal 
and banking policies. Instead of 
asking questions this time, most of 
his callers were saying “Congratu- 
For “Cy” Upham sat there no 
longer in the more or less anonymous 
role as an assistant to Secretary 
Morgenthau. Recognition of his ex- 
pertness on banking problems had 
come in the form of promotion to be 


| First Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
, ‘ ; } rency. 
ministrator with conservative lean- | 


A native of Iowa, Mr. Upham has 


| studied, taught and written about 
finance and banking almost con- 
stantly since he graduated from 


on | 


in construction and railroading as | 


well as financing. 

The war interrupted his career. 
When he returned home after 
eighteen months in France, it was as 
a regimental staff captain. 


CAREER IN FINANCE 


Mr. Delano engaged in construc- | 


tion work in San Francisco again for 
a time; but turned to investment 
banking in San Jose in 1922. The 
work prepared him for the respon- 
sibilities to come, having to do with 
the handling of mortgages and other 
investments. ; 

As the Comptroller, Mr. Delano will 
have general supervision over na- 
tional banks in existence and the or- 
ganization of new national banks. 
His office also takes charge of ad- 
ministration, through receivers, of 
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Bids for construction fire statien- 
guardhouse, Constructing Quarter- 
master Office, Fert Missoula, Mont. 
Sealed bids will be received here until 
9:00 a. m., October 11, 1938, and then 
opened, for the construction of a two- 
story fire station-guardhouse, 49 feet 
by 5S? feet. with an adjoining single 
story cell block, 31 feet by 48 feet, at 
Fort Missoula, Montana Purther in- 
formation on application. 


| chief of 


; on 


Morningside College in Sioux City in 
1915. Army service during the war 
provided a interlude. 

Whether in the classroom or at a 
business desk, he kept expanding hi 
background. Practical experience 
with the National City Bank in New 
York in the early twenties was ac- 
companied by more studies at Colum- 
bia University. 


LONG A MONEY EXPERT 

An opportunity to watch Govern- 
ment policies evolve first hand came 
in the boom times, when Mr. Upham 
was on the finance staff of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The early depression years found 
Mr. Upham doing still more research | 
and writing on financial. topics—as 
the banking division of 
The United States Daily, predecessor 
to The United States News. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board sought his advice 
problems of branch and chain 
banking. 

The reputation built up by Mr. Up- 
ham in those years led the Brookings 
Institution to call on him ih 1933. 
While there, he collaborated on a | 
study of developments in the bank- 
ing crisis entitled “Closed and Dis- 


' tressed Banks.” 


| Government service | 


That 
him at 
Roosevelt 
very 


work attracted attention to 
the Treasury early in the 
Administration Before 
he was enrolled in the 


song 
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Statement of Condition, September 30, 


United States Government and other securities carried at $13 $108,067 


Vincent Asror 


Gorvon AUCHINCLOsS 
Auchincloss, Alley & Duncan, 


Attorneys 


Eart D. Bansr 


Chairman, The American 
Sugar Refining Company 


Howarp Bayne 


Joun A. Brown 
President, Socony-Vacuam 
Oil Company, 
Incorporated 


Francis H. Browne_i 


Chairman, American 
Smelting and Refining 
Company 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


1938 


986,341 323.24 
37,050,975.81 
661,918,043.40 
108,747,143.17 
174,451,571.41 
620,196,819.77 
34,865,058.10 
6,835,051.92 
11,297,190.31 

P 22,003,055.08 
6,416,425.19 


$2,670,122 ,657.40 


a er ee ae 


. . . . . 
. . . . . . 


. . . . . . 


$100,270,000.00 
100,270,000.00 
31,136,343,12 
~— $ -231,676,343.12 
16,867 ,007.26 
1, 700,804.22 
«se « « » 2370 
22,779,871.31 
12,169,784.94 
7,954,653.54 
$ 2,670,122,657.40 
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W) are pledged to secure 


public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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Wintnrop W. Atpricn 
Chairman Board of Directors 


Ngwcoms CarLron 
Chairman, The Western 
Union Telegraph 
Company, Incorporated 


President 


Matcoim G. Cuace 


Company 


Bertram Cutler 


Franktin D’Ovter 
Vice President, The 


Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 


Artuur W. Pace 


Vice Presideat, American 
Telephone and Telegraph 


Freverick H. Ecker 
Chairman, Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company Company 


H. Donato CampBELL 


President 


Henry O. HavemMeyver 
Brooklyn Eastera 
District Terminal 


Arrnur G. Horrman 


Vice President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea 


Tuomas N. McCarter 
President, Public Service 


Corporation of New Jersey 


Tuomas I. Parkinson 


President, The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the 
United States 


Anprew W. Rosertrson 


Chairman, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing 
Company 


Ropert C. Sraniey 
Chairman and President, 
The International Nickel 
Cempany of Canada, Ltd. 


Barton P. Turnsutt 


CorNneLius VANDERBILT 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 6, No. 41 


8 Untied Rates Mans 


October 10, 1938 








“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





























USINESS has been under attack these last few years 
and many a cure has been prescribed in vain. 
Experts in public relations feel that, if they were 
hired, business would present a better front to the 
public. 

Advertising men feel that if industry only would “tell 
its story” all would be well. 

Politicians say that if business would “cooperate” with 
government, attacks on business would become super- 
fluous. 

There's a certain modicum of plausibility in each point, 
but the chief reason why business men pay little attention, 
relatively speaking, to all this advice is because they think 
it comes from persons with a selfish interest. 

The time for frankness has long since passed, but the 
truth needs to be repeated as often as it can be stated. 
Candor compels the comment that business will not cease 
to be under attack if it merely hires public relations men 
or if it merely “tell its story” or even if it issues a lot of 
transparently unpersuasive speeches about “cooperation” 
with government. 

The best way to find out how to stop attacks on business 
is to explore the basic reasons for the attacks. A public 
relations man cannot do more than put in excellent form 
for public consumption a case that is already good or bad. 
He does not create the evidence which is to go before the 
court of public opinion, any more than the able lawyer 
can make a good argument to the jury out of a damaging 


set of facts. 
When the client calls in a 


SOUND ADVICE 
lawyer to get him out of trouble, 
NEEDED WELL the difficulty has already oc- 
curred. So, too, when a public 
IN ADVANCE relations man is called in to pre- 
scribe for a company in embarrassment, the damage often 
has already been done. 

Many forward-looking corporations have public rela- 
tions men on their staff permanently. These men usually 
know their subject. But too often their advice is disre- 
garded. One is reminded of the story told in New Deal 
circles about the occasion when a government lawyer was 
preparing a brief on the constitutionality of a particular 
statute. His superior examined the brief but remarked 
ruefully: 

“It’s good law but it’s not what the President wants.” 

So, too, with public relations men, their advice is sound 
but it is not what the president of the company or the 
board of directors want. 

There is no mystery about “public relations.” It is a 
common sense profession which seeks to advise what the 
possible effect on public opinion will be if this or that 
policy is followed. Too often, however, the policy is al- 
ready adopted and then the public relations man is asked 
to justify it or to sugar coat it for presentation to sup- 
posedly innocent newspapers and newspapermen. 

But truth is not as easily befogged. If it’s a labor prob- 
lem, the corporation executive is deluding himself when 
he thinks labor organizations are always presided over by 
such ignoramuses that they do not recognize an artful 
piece of plain propaganda when they read it. Not many 
of the tricks of the public relations trade are unknown to 
the workers’ corps of newspaper friends and advisers. 


All this is not to underestimate 
the importance of an interesting 
presentation of a set of facts deal- 


PLUS FACTS 
IS SOLUTION ing with important legislative or 
labor situations in which public 


opinion will lean to one side or the other, depending upon 
the persuasiveness of the facts themselves. 

But, basically, what has cumulatively piled up the at- 
tacks on business is something that concerns the ordinary 
human equation. Nine out of ten controversies which 
have given a black eye to business can be traced to the 
haughty indifference of big business, to the clamor of 
smaller competitors or of workers generally or to the pub- 
lic’s experience with a phoney product. 

Complaints against employers have been treated 
cavalierly too many times in the past because the theory of 
might-makes-right has prevailed. 

Too many business men consider their employees as the 
beneficiaries of a privilege because jobs are available to 
those particular workers and not to the millions of others 
who would like to have those jobs. 

The attitude of still other business men is that their 
workers are well treated and that the protests about griev- 
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ances are the figments of a radical agitator’s brain or the 
outgrowth of a “racketeering” outfit called a labor union. 

Fortunately many employers lately have been adopting 
a different attitude. They are beginning to study labor rela- 
tions as a human problem and they are learning that the 
Wagner Act is not the only reason why labor protests 
must be given serious consideration. 

From a purely materialistic standpoint, an improvement 
in employer-employee relations is going to be more and 
more essential hereafter because skilled labor will grow 
more and more limited as the full effects of a decade of 
immigration restriction, if not labor union restriction of 
apprenticeships, are some day realized. 


ADHERENCE Until the Wagner Act ap- 


plied a uniform leverage on busi- 


TO LABOR’S nesses everywhere, there was 
LEGAL RIGHT “no such widespread recognition 
of the rights of labor unions as 
exists today. Now that collective bargaining is conceded 
to be a fundamental right, the argument runs to what 
kind of unions the worker shall be permitted to have 
either by law or by the tolerance of fellow workers or by 
the unwise though sometimes craftily manipulated in- 
terference of the employer. 

Bad labor relations make bad public relations, just as 
bad customer relations make bad public relations. 

But these are not the only reasons why the attacks on 
business and business men in recent years have found such 
a receptive hearing among the millions of voters and why 
the moment a political candidate shows himself to be af- 
filiated with a large business or with business interests 
he is promptly made the object of scorn by the workers 
who control a substantial part of the voting electorate. 

What are some of the other things that make for bad 
public relations? Huge bonuses for the few, huge salaries 
for executives, shut-down at the slightest sign of down- 
ward business and a general indifference to the fate of 
the workers when they are turned loose from the factory 
gates. 

Job security is today America’s biggest craving. Job 
insecurity, by the same token, is America’s biggest 
menace. 

The general manager of the corporation with hundreds 
of thousands of stockholders finds the business curve go- 
ing down, turns out three or four thousand men from its 
plant in a little Illinois town and said little town hasn’t 
the money to care for any such number suddenly forced 
onto relief. 


WORK RELIEF 


Yet business men opposed and 
still oppose federal relief. They 
are right in demanding honest 


IS NATIONAL 
and fair and unpolitical adminis- 
PROBLEM tration, but they are ill-advised 


when they contend that relief is a “local” problem every- 
where. It is far from a local problem in metropolitan areas 
like New York or Cleveland or Detroit or Chicago or Los 
Angeles. 

For as workers start to migrate from section to section 
they do not first examine the tax resources of a given city 
before deciding whether they will stay there or go to an- 
other city with less capacity for raising relief funds. 

Business men cannot, on the one hand, shy away from 
responsibility for what happens to their employees when 
work is slack and, on the other hand, unite the conserva- 
tive interests of the country back of a plea for local relief. 
Decentralized relief is a sensible program but federal aid 
will for a long time to come be a prerequisite to national 
stability in depressions. 

Too much of the clamor from business men about spend- 
ing has seemed to the man on relief to be an unwillingness 
to let the government help him in his distress. Actually 
on reflection business men will say they do not wish to see 
anybody starve but they want relief administered under 
local control and with due regard to the taxpayer's right 
to economical management. But is this the public im- 
pression of what business seeks? 


MORE DIRECT 
RELATIONS 
WITH PUBLIC 


operation, public opinion is bound to suspect that business 
is selfishly interested only in the size of the tax assessment 
being placed upon it by government. 

When business men compiain, and rightly so, about the 


When business men talk about 
taxes all the time and do not or- 
ganize or recommend a better re- 
lief plan for the taking care of the 
needy than the government has in 
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unfairness of the taxing rates because it takes away the 
incentive for that necessary speculation in new enterprises 
which is the backbone of an economic recovery, the public 
has been led to believe that all business really wants is 
more profits with which to enjoy Florida sunshine. 

How many real profit sharing plans, for instance, are 
there and what does the public know about them? 

Good public relations consist in ferreting out unhappy 
evidences of business indifference or selfishness and meet- 
ing them head on with policies that carry conviction in 
the actual development of sincere and earnest plans for 
sharing the fruits of the day’s toil. 

Human relations in business today demand that employ- 
ers and their responsible representatives of the far away 
or far-flung owners shall not be so afraid of their jobs as 
to speak up and teil the board of directors what the em- 
ployees are thinking about. 

In the old, old days when businesses were small, the 
proprietor knew every employee by his first name. When 
the employee got sick the boss helped to take care of him. 
When there was any need to help he found a way to help. 
The owner-manager wanted happy employees because he 
needed more and more or better and better production. 

Do workers nowadays have the same enthusiasm for 
increasing production or improving quality? Of course 
not. In large enterprises they feel regimented. Occa- 
sionally a personnel manager gets close enough to them to 
see written in their faces the lines of anxiety. But all too 
soon the workers discover that the personnel manager is 
just a buffer—someone to help keep down or stall the pro- 
tests, that he really doesn’t sit on the board of directors 
and perhaps contacts the third vice president who timidly 
reports about conditions once every few weeks. 


It will be vehemently denied by 


PROVIDING 

defenders of business that these 
HUMAN TOUCH conditions are typical—or that 
IMPORTANT they are as typical today as they 


were ten years ago. For purposes 
of illustration here, however, it does not matter how 
widely or narrowly such a description of present day con- 
ditions fits. It is after all an example of the importance of 
providing the human touch in business so that the public 
relations man will not be confronted with an impossible 
job when he looks over the facts and finds them stacked 
against him. 

To eliminate selfishness from business, to make busi- 
ness human, to provide a relationship between workers 
and management which involves really mutual respect 
and equality before God is not a difficult goal to attain. 
But it requires the concerted effort and constant study 
of the men at the top of business and not merely the 
earnest thought of the junior or minor executives. 

Also there is the problem of teaching foremen how to 
handle men. Some of them behave like top sergeants in 
an army and become too often more zealous than the men 
at the top. They lose temper and lose patience. Mis- 
understandings arise at this important point of contact 
which ought never to arise. Until recently relatively little 
attention was given to this vital aspect of labor relations. 

Human relations are expensive in a way. It costs some- 
body’s time and thought. But it is inexpensive prevention 
against the time when the atmosphere becomes sur- 
charged with mutual suspicion, when workers lag at their 
jobs, when strikes threaten to or do interrupt operations. 


THE REWARD 


Human relations mean not 
merely a sincere effort to under- 
stand the complaints only of the 


OF A FAIR 
TREATMENT employees, but also of custo- 
mers, of dealers, of distributors, 


in fact, they comprise all contacts of a company internally 
and externally. 

Human beings get along well with one another when 
they are treated as equals, when they are treated fairly and 
when no one person or group of persons takes too much 
of the profits or too much power in an apparent, if not real, 
indifference to the God-given right of other human beings 
to obtain a better share of life’s advantages than they can 
ever hope to get by solitary action. 

This is not a plea for paternalism or philanthropy in 
business, but a plea for fairness and human reciprocity. 
Carefully nuntured it will bring its own rewards in in- 
creased production and increased efficiency as well as in 
the elevation of the prestige of American business men 
to heights hitherto never attained but all too long de- 
ferred. 
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